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General Order 


C3 An Appreciation 


Hg. 20th Engineers ( For.) 
U.S. Pe oa 
December, 1918 


To the Officers and Soldiers of the Twentieth Engineers and Attached Service Troops: 


N November 25, 1917, the first board was cut in 
France by American Forestry Troops at a little 
French mill in the Jura Mountains. At the same 

time, another detachment was getting out 50-foot piling in 
the Landes on escort wagons drawn by hand. The total 
cut during December, 1917, was 321,000 board feet of 
lumber and 12,000 railroad ties. 

When the armistice was signed on November II, 
1918, the 20th Engineers 
were operating 81 Ameri- 
can Sawmills and produc- 
ing 2,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber and round products 
every working day. Up to 
December 1, we have cut a 
total of 272,500,000 feet 
of lumber, including 2,728,- 


ooo railroad ties, together 





with 38,000 pieces of piling, 
2,739,000 poles of all sizes 
and 892,000 steres of fuel- 
wood. 

Recent reports from the 
various depots and con- 
struction projects of the 
A. E. F. show that the 
Army was at the time 
of concluding the armistice 
well supplied with lumber. 
When ties were called for 
in large quantities to sup- 
port the advances of our 
troops at St. Mihiel and 
the Argonne, they were 
ready. At practically every 
dock project, deliveries of 
piling and lumber were well 
ahead of the construction. 
In other words, the Fores- 


COL. JAMES A. WOODRUFF 


try Troops have made 
good on the work for 
which they were brought to France. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties in obtaining equipment and _ transporta- 
tion, notwithstanding the enormous increase in the size of 
the A. E. F., and the work which it undertook 
over the original estimates, the Army has been given the 
lumber which it needed, and the suspension of hostilities 
finds us with a substantial surplus which will be used for 
the restoration of France. This is an achievement in 





Commanding 20th Engineers (Forestry) 


which every man in the Forestry Troops may well take 
pride, for every one of you have had a share in it. Your 
part in winning the war has been as important as that of 
any other troops in the A. E. F. Your loyalty and 
enthusiasm have been put to a hard test. You wanted 
to get to the front, but could not. You have had to put 
in long hours of the hardest kind of work, month after 
month, without glory or excitement, and without the 


special forms of recogni- 





tion given to combat troops. 
The Medical Officers have 
told us that the Forestry 
Troops were being worked 
too hard, but the only an- 
swer has been a steadily 
increasing cut of lumber 
from month to month. You 
have failed in no task that 
has been assigned to you. 
You have gotten more out 
of sawmills than had ever 
been dreamed of by mill 
operators at home. Time 
and again, in spite of dif- 
ficulties such as lumbermen 
never contended with be- 
fore, you have exceeded 





our expectations. Your 
record as members of the 
A. E. F. will be a 
source of pride and satis- 
faction to you as you re- 
turn to civil life. It will 
be your recompense for the 
sacrifices which many of 
you have made to come to 
France. 

As Commanding officer 
of the 20th Engineers, | 
thank you for the untiring 
and uncomplaining way in 
which you have done your work. I am glad to have 
been identified with such a body of American soldiers. 

A copy of this order will be sent to every company 
and detachment of the 20th Engineers, and attached ser- 
vice troops; read to the troops, and posted on the Com- 
pany or Detachment bulletin board. 

J. A. Wooprurr, 
Colonel, Engineers. 
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THE AMERICAN LUMBERJACK IN FRANCE 


BY LIEUT.-COL. W. B. GREELEY, 20TH ENGINEERS 


OTHING illustrates the far-reaching economic de 
mands of the Great War more sharply than the 
enormous use of timber in almost every phase of 

military operations. From the plank roads at the front, 


the bomb proofs, the wire 
entanglements, and the ties 
needed for the rapid repair 
or construction of railroads 
upon which military strate- 
gy largely depended, to the 
hospitals, warehouses, 
camps, and docks at the 
base ports, timber was in 
constant demand as a mu- 
nition of war. One of the 
earliest requests for help 
from the United States by 
both our French and Brit- 
ish allies was for regiments 
of trained lumbermen. Gen- 
eral Pershing had been in 
France less than two 
months when he cabled the 
War Department for a 
force of lumberjack sol- 
diers large enough to cut 
upwards of 25,000,000 
board feet per month for 
the American Expedition- 
ary Force. A year later, 
the requirements of the 
enormous army then plan- 
ned for and being sent to 
France with all possible 
speed were put at over 73,- 
000,000 board feet per 
month. 

Such was the task mark- 
ed out for the lumberjack 
regiments of the American 
Army, for the lack of ocean 
transport made it necessary 
to obtain practically all of 
this material from French 
forests. The organization 


of these lumberjack units, all of which were combined later 
in the 20th Engineers (Forestry), began in May, 1917,and 
continued until March, 1918. By May, 1918, forty-eight 
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companies of forest and road engineers, each 250 men 
strong, had been sent to France. The core of a 49th 
Company was obtained subsequently from the New Eng- 
land sawmill units which were sent to old England in 
the early summer of 1917 
to cut lumber for the Brit- 
ish Government. These 
troops represented every 
State in the Union. Prac- 
tically every forestry 
agency in the country, to- 
gether with many lumber 
companies and associations, 
took off their coats to help 
in obtaining the right type 
of men. The road engi- 
neers of the United States 
took hold of the organiza- 
tion of the twelve com- 
panies of troops designed 
for road construction in a 
similar spirit. The lumber 
units were officered largely 
by picked men of experi- 
ence in forest industries of 
America; and the road 
units by road and construc- 
tion engineers of excep- 
tional technical ability. 
The earlier units were 
made up entirely from vol- 
unteer enlistments. The 





later units contained a large 
proportion of men from the 
draft, selected for forestry 
work mainly on the basis 
of their former occupa- 
tions, together with many 
volunteers beyond the draft 
age from among the ex- 
perienced loggers and saw- 
mill mechanics of the coun- 
try. But there was no dis- 
tinction between volunteer 
or drafted soldiers in the way the American lumberjacks 
hit their job in France. These men represented the best 
of their hardy and resourceful profession in the United 
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States. 
mills, trained in her woodcraft, with all of the physical 
vigor, the adaptability to life in the open, and the rough 
and ready mechanical skill of the American woodsman. 
They knew their work and were ready to put all that 


They came straight from her forests and saw- 


they had into it. 

Furthermore, these lumberjack soldiers felt in a pecu- 
liar way that their country was behind them. This was 
not only in the focusing of national forces from every 
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crews made off with the laurels of certain pure lumber- 
jack units, in the records of the operations for produc- 
tion. 

To meet the growing requirements of the American 
Army, Engineer Service battalions were rapidly added 
to the forestry and road troops during the summer and 
fall of 1918. At the end of hostilities, thirty-six Service 
companies were working with the 20th Engineers. The 
first four of them were white troops, organized as the 





sented them on the American Expeditionary Force. 





“The lumbermen and foresters of the United States may well take pride in the men who have repre- 
Now they are returning, better men for the sacrifices 
they have made, for the sense of organization and responsibility which they have learned, for the diffi- 
culties which they have mastered, and for the understanding which they have gained of forest culture 
and forest thrift in France. Such a body of trained men represent an asset of the utmost value to the forest 
industries of America. Let us recognize their worth and their capacity by an intelligent direction of the 
return of these soldiers to civil life in positions where their experience in national service can be effectively 
utilized.”—Lt. Col. W. B. Greeley, 20th Engineers (Forestry). 








point upon winning the war, but in the special efforts ot 
the forest industries to man and equip the lumber regi- 
ments. Many lumber companies had sacrificed their own 
interests in urging valued employees to join the ranks 
of the forest regiments. In many cases differences in pay 
were made good by old employers or provision made 
for the families left behind. And the lumberjack soldiers 
felt, too, the backing of friendliness and forethought 
which followed them to France, in the organized steps 
taken by the lumber and 


503d Engineers. They contained a large proportion of 
railroad men and other skilled workers, and were soon 
in the mills and woods and on railroad jobs, on all fours 
with the forestry troops. Upon the other Service Com- 
panies, composed of colored troops, fell the brunt of cut- 
ting the fuelwood which the Quartermaster was calling 
for by the hundreds of thousands of cords. But several 
sawmill crews composed largely or entirely of black sol- 
diers made exceedingly creditable records. 

The first board was cut 





forestry associations for 
their comfort and_ wel- 
fare. 


Special credit is due to tho: Daited: Staten. 


the officers and men of the 
three battalions, the 4Ist, 
42nd, and 43rd Engineers, 
which were organized and 
equipped for road and con- 
struction work in connec- 
tion with forestry opera- 
tions. They came to France 
keen to take up this task, 
they too had 
fitted by 


Legion of Honor. 


which 
especially 


for 





been 


Lt. Col. W. B. Greeleyis Assistant Forester of 
He has had general charge 
of all forestry operations of the regiment and 
his administrative ability, his knowledge of for- 
estry and lumbering had much to do with the 
successful work of the regiment. 
have honored him by presenting him with the 
Shortly before this honor 
was conferred upon him he induced the French 
government to reduce its bill against the A. E. F. 
for forest acquisition about 2,000,000 francs. 
Editor, American Forestry Magazine. 


by the American troops in 
France, at a little French 
mill in the Jura Mountains, 
on November 26, 1917. 
The first American mill be- 
gan sawing near Gien, on 
the Loire River, Novem- 
ber 29, 1917. Still earlier, 
another company of the old 
10th Engineers began cut- 
ting fifty-foot piling in the 
pine forests of the Landes, 
hauling them out of the 
woods on the running gear 
of army supply wagons, 


The French 








training and _ experience. 

But the necessities of war dictated otherwise. 
landed in France to find the undermanned Forestry Sec- 
tion struggling to keep up with the timber needs of an 
army already twice the size of that originally intended. 
It was necessary for these road builders to turn lumber- 
jacks themselves, cutting fuelwood, piling, or entangle- 
ment stakes as occasion demanded and manning the new 
sawmills which were installed as fast as they arrived 
from the United States. The road companies took hold 


They 


of this work, to which most of them were unaccustomed, 
with splendid spirit, and in the end some of their mill 


by man power. On the 
date when the armistice was signed, the 20th Engineers 
were operating eighty3one American sawmills in France 
and cutting 2,000,000 feet of lumber, ties, poles and piling 
every working day. One year after the first American 
saw bit into its first log in France and shrilled defiance 
at the Kaiser, the forestry troops of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces had cut 300,000,000 board feet of lum- 
ber and ties, 38,000 piles, 2,878,000 poles of all sizes, and 
317,000 cords of fuelwood. It is impossible, in a few 
words, to tell of the labor, the Yankee ingenuity, and the 
resolution to back up our fighting doughboys which were 
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A LOG CABIN BUILT NEAR PONTENX, LANDES, FRANCE, BY A SQUAD OF AMERICAN RIVER DRIVERS IN THE 20th REGIMENT. 
THE FRENCH NEVER USE WOOD SO LAVISHLY IN BUILDING 
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OFFICE BUILDING AT CAMP OF THE 20th ENGINEERS IN FRANCE 
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MILL OF 


called for to win these results. 
describe the pressure upon all of us during the summer 
and fall of 1918 when every lumberjack in the regiment 


felt the tenseness of the 
final grapple and put every- 
thing he had into it. I will 
never forget the big mill at 
Eclaron as | saw it one 
October night — sparks 
streaming from its stacks, 
its two carriages flashing 
back and forth, loads of 
oak logs creaking up to the 
mill deck, cars being shunt- 
ed about, ties loaded into 
them hot from the saws, 
and the sober, earnest faces 
of the men as they worked 
under the electric lights. 
They were shipping 5,000 
ties daily to the Argonne 
offensive. That scene was 
typical of the eighty or 
more forestry operations in 
France during the 
is doubtful if 


resourcefulness 


great 
drive. It 
American 
was ever put to a harder 
test than during the first 
months of the forestry work 





20th ENGINEERS IN MOUNTAINS OF 


= 





FRANCE 
TO THE 


EASTERN 
HAULING 


Nor is it possible to 


and 


AT 
OF 


AN AMERICAN FORESTRY ENGINEER 
WHICH CONTAINS THE CAMP’S SUPPLY 
THE ROOF OVERHEAD KEEPS THE 
DITCH CARRIES AWAY THE LEAKAGE 





bridles 


SUN OFF 


fashioned 


THE 


from 





WATER BAG 


DRINKING WATER. 


THE BAG, AND 


A 





LARGE TIMBERS BEING LOADED ON TRAILERS READY FOR 
RAILWAY 


in France. One company of the 4th Battalion began skid- 
ding ties with harness made out of ropes and old sacks, 


twenty-penny nails and 
wire. This “hay-wire” camp 
speedily made off with the 
monthly records of the sec- 
tion for tie production. 
During the long, anxious 
wait for the arrival of the 
American sawmills, French 
mills of various antique de- 
signs were utilized at many 
On 


tion to one of these, a mill- 


points. his introduc- 
wright from the northwest 
offered to eat its daily cut. 
The French mills were ag- 
gravations of the flesh and 
promoters of profanity. 
They all had to be bolstered 
up, more or less rebuilt, 
have carriages devised out 
of any odd lots of machin- 
ery at hand, and new saws 
Poor as they were, 
tide the 
first few 


added. 


they served to 


army over its 


months in France, and 


their production under 


the “ancient regime” was 
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BARBED WIRE STAKES, TO BE USED LATER AT THE FRONT, CUT AND STACKED ALONG BROAD GAUGE RAILWAY IN A 
: HARDWOOD FOREST IN CENTRAL FRANCE 














LOADING MARITIME PINE PILING IN SOUTHWESTERN FRANCE, NEAR PONTENX, LANDES 
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ANOTHER TYPE OF THE 20-M AMERICAN SAWMILLS USED BY THE AMERICAN FORESTRY AND LUMBERING TROOPS IN FRANCE 


doubled or trebled by the lumberjack _ soldiers. 

As the American mills were installed and production 
jumped month by month, fierce joy of rivalry seized the 
souls of the forest engineers. Time would fail to tell of 
the early contest between A and B Companies of the 
10th Engineers, when records stood but a day or two 
and our “ten-thousand” 


pany with a record cut of 68,650 feet, the 30th with a 
cut of 63,849 feet, and the 49th Company at Murat, 
organized to build roads, with 63,000 feet. The 23d 
Company, at Marchenoir, holds the record for a twenty- 
hour cut with a “ten” mill in hardwoods, knocking off 
55,039 feet. The 22d Company, at La Gavre, pushed its 
rival hard, however, with 





mills showed up as twenty- 
five and thirty thousand a 
day producers. The larg- 
est day’s cut at any fores- 
try operation was turned 
out by the 27th Company 
at Mouthe, which in 23 
hours and 35 minutes cut 
177,486 board feet of fir 
lumber and timbers on a 
“twenty-thousand” mill. 
The largest twenty-hour 
cut, 163,376 feet, was made 
by the 37th Company (Old 
IF Company of the roth 
Engineers) at Levier with 
the same type of mill and 
product. The 26th Com- 
pany at La Cluse holds the 
record for a twenty-hour 
run with a “ten-thousand” 
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a twenty-hour cut of 49,- 
416 feet of oak lumber and 
timbers. One of the best 
hardwood records is that 
of the 2nd Company, at 
Grande Mirebeau, which 


ae. - 


was determined to reach the 
million a month mark with 
a “ten” mill, and finally did 
so, 1 October, with a cut 
of 1,000,620 feet. One 
of the most remarkable 
achievements was that of 
the 19th Company, which 
in ten and one-half hours 
cut 64,047 feet of straight 
oak ties with a bolter mill 
rated at five thousand feet 
per day. 

Small wonder that the 
American Lumberman has 





mill, 78,881 feet; close be- 


indicted the forest engineers 


hind came the 24th Com- 20th ENGINEERS FELLING a TREE IN CENTRAL of the American Expedi- 
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AMERICAN CAMP WITH TENTS “MUSHROOMED” IN THE SHADE OF A MARITIME PINE FOREST NEAR THE ATLANTIC COAST 
IN SOUTHWESTERN FRANCE 
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VIEW OF AUREILHAN LAKE, FRANCE, FROM AMERICAN 20-M SAWMILL. LOGS WERE TOWED ACROSS THE LAKE FROM THE 
MOUTH OF THE COURANT RIVER, BROUGHT TO THE BOOMS AT THE EDGE OF THE LAKE, THEN POLED ALONG THE CANAL TO 
THE POINT IN THE FOREGROUND WHERE THEY WERE LOADED UPON A SMALL CAR WHICH WAS PULLED BY CABLE UP THE 
INCLINE INTO THE SAWMILL. THE LARGE HEAP OF SAWDUST AT THE RIGHT WAS PRODUCED BY THE MILL AS THE RESULT 
OF SEVERAL MONTHS’ OPERATION 























A TRAIN LOAD OF TIES BEING TRANSPORTED BY NARROW GAUGE RAILWAY TO THE MAIN LINE IN THE MARITIME PINE 
FORESTS OF SOUTHWESTERN FRANCE 








THE AMERICAN LUMBERJACK 


But the Hun 
and, by the shades of the forest primeval, 


tionary Forces for “cruelty to machinery.” 
wanted war 
he should have it. It is difficult to stop in recording 
these instances of how the American lumberjack “tied 
into” their work in France. The 6th Battalion, working 
for the British Army at Castets, cut 124,242 feet in nine- 
teen hours with a twenty-thousand Canadian sawmill, 
and 72,697 feet in twenty hours with a French band mill 
whose makers would have been aghast at such perform- 
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gineers contain records of twenty thousand foot mills 
set up and running fourteen days after the first ma- 
chinery arrived; of a ten-thousand mill dismantled, 
moved fifty miles, re-set, and sawing on the eighth day ; 
and of another “ten” mill moved about half that distance 
and sawing its first log forty-seven hours after the last 
log left its carriage at the old set. These were not holi- 


day contests, staged after weeks of preparation. They 


are cited to illustrate the spirit of the 20th Engineers; 


ta 


A LOG LANDING OF A 20th REGIMENT DETACHMENT IN ONE OF THE FORESTS OF FRANCE 


ances. The 13th Company, at Brinon, cut 1,361 pine 
logs on a “ten” mill in twenty hours, with a yield 53,895 
feet of lumber. Many of the American “twenty” mills 
cut steadily upwards of 1,200,000 board feet per month, 
and several of them exceeded 2,000,000 feet monthly on 
their best runs. The spirit of “hitting her hard” per- 
The 19th Service Company, at 
Collonges, not to be outdone by the chesty mill crews, 
organized a fuelwood contest in which 100 black soldiers 
averaged 6.31 cubic meters of cut wood daily for a week. 
It is even rumored that a red-headed captain of the old 
Tenth, learning from his own spies that his monthly 
record was in jeopardy, connived with his men to put 
on a Sunday night shift, something strictly tabooed by 
the Forestry Regulations. The annals of the 20th En- 


vaded every camp. 


but the great service of the regiment lay in its sustained 
effort, month after month, on exacting physical labor, 
much of it under the incessant rains and in the indescrib- 
able mud of France. 

In the spring of 1918 came orders to furnish 15,000 
piling in lengths up to 100 feet, with all possible haste. 
These timbers could not be brought from the United 
States and were essential to complete the docking facili- 
ties required by the rapid increase in the American Ex- 
peditionary Force. Again the resourcefulness of the 
forest engineers was put to the test, for every nook of 
France had to be scoured for long timbers and prac- 
tically every tree that was large enough had to be cut 
—no matter where it stood. The 2d Battalion—up in 
the Vosges Mountains—covered itself with glory, get- 
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AN AMERICAN 20-M SAWMILL IN THE SAND DUNE COUNTRY OF SOUTHWESTERN FRANCE, NEAR THE COAST. MARITIME 
PINE FOREST IN THE BACKGROUND. : 











AMERICAN FORESTRY ENGINEERS IN FRONT OF TENTS IN THEIR CAMP AT ST. DIZIER, HAUTE MARNE 
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HAULING PILING 60 TO 80 FEET LONG BY MEANS OF MAC A TRUCK ap A TRAILER FROM THE FOREST TO THE SHIPPING POINT 
I} STERN FRANCI 




















CAR LOAD OF MARITIME PINE LOGS BEING DUMPED INTO AUREILHAN LAKE TO BE TOWED TO THE AUREILHAN AMERICAN 
SAWMILL NEAR PONTENX, LANDES. NARROW GAUGE RAILWAY SHOWN. THE MULES BRING THE LOGS FROM THE PINE 
FORESTS OF THE SAND DUNES. 
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LOADING MARITIME PINE LOGS ON NARROW 
SOUTHWESTERN FRANCE. THE 


SHOWN AT THE RIGHT 


ting out 9,399 “long and straight” ones faster than the 
docks could use them. Nor was it a simple trick to get 


go and 100-foot sticks out 
of the little gullies and 
down the long, winding 
roads of the Vosges. The 
5th Battalion, meanwhile, 
was running an express 
train service with tractors 
and steel-tired — trailers— 
taking out 80-foot spruce 
piles over ten miles of 
French highways. — This 
Battalion furnished over 
5,000 piles for the Ameri- 
can docks. 

New demands upon the 
forestry troops followed 
the formation of the Amer- 
ican First Army. A flying 
squadron of lumberjacks 
was organized by the 2nd 
Battalion, to work in small 
units with portable mills 
at the advance Engineer 
dumps and cut from day to 
day bridge timbers, mine 
sets, bomb  proofing—the 
material most urgently re- 
quired and which could not 
be forwarded quickly 
enough from the rear. All 
told, the 20th Engineers 
operated thirteen of these 
advance camps. Their lum- 
berjack soldiers had a real 
taste of work close to the 
front, with frequent occa- 





GAUGE RAILWAY CARS FOR TRANSPORTATION 
PINE FOREST IS HERE CUT CLEAN. BIG WHEELS USED TO 


LS I 
SKID LOGS TO THE RAILWAY 
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AN OFFICER OF THE 20th ENGINEERS AT A BATTALION HEAD 
QUARTERS IN FRANCE 








TO AMERICAN 20-M MILLS IN 


sion to take shelter from bombardments and night bomb- 
ing raids. And it was while scouting for a ¥2w camp in 


the Argonne that Capt. 
Harry H. McPherson and 
Lieut. Wilford A. Fair, of 
the 20th Engineers, were 
shot down by German ma- 
chine-gunners. 

Last December Colonel 
James A. Woodruff, com- 
manding the 20th Engi- 
neers, summed up the work 
of the twelve thousand odd 
lumberjacks comprising the 
regiment in a general order 
which was a cordial com- 
mendation. (See page 
1002. ) 

Not all of us were per- 
mitted to share in_ this 
achievement. With sor- 
row but with pride the 20th 
Engineers recall the ninety- 
one men ,of the 6th Bat- 
talior who won their golden 
stars on the transport Tus- 
cania. The story is best 
recorded in the words of 
an officer of that battalion: 

“On the morning of the 
eighth day out from Hali- 
fax, the convoy was met 
by seven British destroy- 
ers, which romped along 
like porpoises in the heavy 
seas. With this protec- 
tion everybody on board 
felt pretty safe, especially 
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LOG TRAIN AT THE RIGHT COMING FROM THE MARITIME PINE FOREST TO THE LABROQUETTE 20-M AMERICAN MILL NEAR 
PONTENX, LANDES. THE LOGS ARE UNLOADED ON TO SKIDS AND ARE THEN ROLLED INTO THE FLUME IN THE FOREGROUND, 
ALONG WHICH THEY ARE FLOATED TO THE MILL. THE LOGS ARE LIFTED FROM THE FLUME INTO THE MILL BY CHAINS. 
MARITIME PINE FOREST IN THE BACKGROUND 


nN 





HARDWOOD LOGS DECKED NEAR MILL, LOAD OF LOGS JUST GOING TO MILL ON MOTOR TRUCK. THINNED HARDWOOD 
FOREST IN BACKGROUND 








AMERICAN FORESTRY 


GENERAL VIEW OF AN AMEX MILL 
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IN THE FOREGROUND, 


20-M SAWMILL NEAR PONTENX. LANDES. COL. BENEDICT WITH HIS BACK TURNED, 
TRANSPORTED THREE MILES TO THE SHIPPING YARD 


AMERICAN 


STANDING NEAR NARROW GAUGE TRACK OVER WHICH LUMBER IS TRAN 
































LOADING HARDWOOD LOGS ON LOG TRUCK IN FOREST OF CENTRAL FRANCE 
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when, on the afternoon of February 5, the shores 
of Ireland and Scotland hove in sight. But at 5.45 
that evening came a bing! bang! With the crash 
all lights went out, due to the electric plant being put 
out of commission, and the ship was left in absolute 
darkness. The men came pouring up onto deck from 
their quarters, two or three decks below; flares were 
lighted and everybody set to work lowering the life 
boats. In many cases, the members of the crew assigned 


— 
- 
—_ . . 


eer SS: 


FORESTRY 


to do but wait and see what would happen next. No 
more destroyers seemed inclined to come to the rescue 
of the ill-fated 700. The Tuscania listed more and more 
to starboard; the flares burned out, leaving the ship in 
darkness. The chances of those left on board grew 
slimmer and slimmer as the icy water crept up closer 
and closer to the starboard rail. Then, slowly and 
quietly, out of the black night a long, black destroyer 
slipped alongside and, by pumping overboard forty tons 





SMALL TOPS BROUGHT FROM THE FRENCH FOREST TO BE PILED UP NEAR THE MAIN RAILWAY LINE FOR USE AS FUEL. 
THIS SCENE IS IN THE SAND DUNE COUNTRY NEAR THE COAST IN SOUTHWESTERN FRANCE 


to the boats failed to put in an appearance, and the sol- 
diers, unaccustomed to this work, had to get the boats 
away as best they could. Some boats were unsuccess- 
fully launched, causing their occupants to be thrown into 
the icy water. After all available boats and rafts had 
been launched and two loads of men had been taken off 
in two British destroyers, which came alongside, 700 men 
were still left on board with nowhere to go and nothing 


of oil, was able to accommodate all those Icft on the 
sinking ship.” 

During the long wait, one of the companies of the 
20th, after seeing comrades drowned in front of them, 
and not knowing what was in store for themselves, stood 
in line in perfect order and sang “Where do we go from 


here, boys? Where do we go from here?” 





LAGUNA MOUNTAIN RECREATION AREA 


a important new development of recreation in the 

open is taking place in San Diego county on the 
Cleveland Nation:1 Forest, in California. This is the 
Laguna Mountain recreation area, very careful plans for 
which were worked out in advance by the United States 
Forest Service. The plans are being carried out under 
expert supervision, and the Forest Service has already 
spent about $60,000 in the development of the area. It 
is situated only fourteen and one-half miles from the 
San Diego-Imperial Valley State highway, with which 


it is connected by an excellent automobile road. It can 
be reached in a few hours by the people of the hot interior 
valleys. It has both public camping-grounds and private 
lots, which are leased to individuals for a term of years, 
thus making it worth while for the lessees to build sub- 
stantial cabins. Many people are already taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity, and Laguna Mountain bids fair 
to become one of the best outing areas in Southern Cali- 


fornia. 


























THE FOREST ENGINEERS 





By LT.-COL. HENRY S. GRAVES 


HE Forest Engineers performed a very important 
service in the war. For the first time in history, it 
was necessary to organize military forces specially 

trained and equipped for work in the forest, and when 
the call came the foresters and lumbermen responded 
eagerly. There was developed an organization of splen- 
did efficiency—a fine body of experienced men, well 
officered. They adapted themselves quickly to the con- 
ditions under which they had to work, and met the bur- 
dens placed upon them with a fine spirit of self-sacrifice. 
They had many difficult conditions to meet and many 
obstacles to overcome, and they succeeded in their task. 
They richly deserve the praise which has consistently 
been bestowed upon them. 

The first call for foresters and lumbermen came 
through a request made by General Bridges, of the 
British Mission, soon after we entered the war, for a 
thousand men to work in the woods behind the British 
lines. To meet this request, the War Department decided 
to organize an engineer regiment, and asked for assist- 
ance from foresters and lumbermen in the recruiting of 
the force. Col. J. A. Woodruff, of the Corps of En- 
gineers, was given the command, and his work in orga- 
nizing the 10th Engineers, and later in directing all the 
forestry forces in France, was of exceptional merit. He 
has already received well earned honcr- in France; and 
American foresters and lumbermen are unanimous in 
their praise of his work and his leadership. 

The French government also made a request through 
Marshal Joffre for a thousand men to help in the forests 
behind the French lines. It became apparent, however, 
very soon after the arrival of General Pershing and his 
staff in France, that the requirements of our own army 
would necessitate the use of the first forestry troops for 
the American armies. It was necessary, therefore, to 
defer giving direct assistance to the British and French. 
Fortunately, it proved possible to fulfill our obligations 
to our allies in this matter before the end of the war. 

The first division of the army reached France early 
in the summer of 1917. There was immediate need for 
lumber, not only for barracks but for a great variety of 
miscellaneous purposes. The assistance given us by the 
Irench and British before the Forest Engineers with 
their equipment could arrive and begin the manufacture 
of lumber was very substantial, and was given at a time 
when both the British and French armies needed for 
their own uses, while battles were going on, every bit of 
wood and timber they could possibly secure. It was, 
however, at best a lean time for the American armies 
until the Forest Engineers could begin sawing opera- 
tions. 

The first battalions of the Forest Engineers arrived in 
France early in October, 1917. They had some of their 


woods equipment with them, but it was some months 
before their sawmill material and all of their logging 
and transport equipment arrived. Pending the arrival 
of this equipment, they found themselves in a difficult 
position. There was a great need for lumber for the 


armies, and though the forestry troops were at first inade 


quately equipped, were expected to produce it. It 
Was an inspiration to see the way the troops adapted 
themselves to the conditions, put in their time efficiently, 


produced timber which could be used for various en- 


gineering purposes, and prepared the way for the quick 


manufacture of lumber when the mills should arrive. 

When the equipment did arrive, all of the preliminary 
work in the careful selection of officers and men and in 
the preparatory work in France began immediately to 
count. Every man swung into line and gave his utmost 
strength to the task at hand, with the result that the 
small portable sawmills were made to produce quantities 
unknown before. What seemed insuperable obstacles in 
the matter of transportation were overcome, and the 
lumber was actually gotten to the armies in time to ren- 
der service at critical periods. 

An important part of undertaking was the acquisi- 
tion of timber and the location of operations. The French 
and British representatives co-operated admirably in this 
matter, so that any possible competition between the 
Allies in the procuring of material and in prices was 
eliminated. ‘The corps of men engaged in this work 
deserve a great deal of credit. Those in charge of the 
negotiations had a delicate task to perform in their rela- 
tions with the Allied governments. The men in the field 
were carefully selected from among the foresters and 
logging engineers, and were successful in finding bodies 
of timber suitable for the armies’ needs. 

The high quality of the personnel of the Forest En- 
gineers has been commented upon by every one familiar 
with the organization. To this fact and to the able lead- 
ership of the officers in charge is due the unqualified suc- 
cess of the work. To set apart the names of those to 
whom credit is due would be to take many a leaf from 
the regimental muster roll, from Colonel Woodruff and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Greeley, the two men who carried the 
chief burden of the enterprise; Colonel Mitchell, who 


organized the 20th; Lieutenant-Colonel Kelley and 


Johnson, at headquarters, and Lieutenant-Colonel Wool- 
sey and Major Moore, who negotiated the purchases with 
the French, through a long list of officers and men. 
Those who participated in the forestry work in France 
may well be content with their record. The forestry and 
lumber fraternity is very proud of what they accom- 


plished. 
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20th ENGINEERS (FORESTRY) RECORD OF 
DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 


1. The 10th Engineers arrived at Nevers October 9, 1917. 
All units of 10th Engineers arrived at their assignments by November 1, 1917. 


The first mill to operate was a French mill which commenced sawing on November 25, 1917 at Levier (Doubs). 


» 9 po 


First American mill commenced on November 27, 1917, at Mortumier operation, near Gien (Loiret). 


on 


On December 1, 1917, 3 mills were in operation—2 French and 1 American. 


7. ist Battalion of 20th Engineers arrived November 28, 1917. 
8. First mill of 20th Engineers commenced operation on or about January 15, 1918, at Mur-de-Sologne (Loir-et-Cher). 


9. The following entries show the production by months and number of mills in operation at end of each month: 


Ties, 7,100 pieces; Misc. R. P., 29,740 pieces; Cordwood, 3,303 steres. 


Bridge Ties, 200 pieces. 


Ties, 60,100 pieces; Misc. R. P., 270,496 pieces; Cordwood, 15,932 steres. 


Ties, 104,685 pieces; Misc. R. P., 334,556 pieces; Cordwood, 23,899 steres. 


Ties, 122,797 pieces; Misc. R. P., 221,655 pieces; Cordwood, 47,794 steres. 





» 
JUNE—59 mills operating. Production: Lumber, 26,727 M.B.M.; Piling, 7,576 pieces; S. G. Ties, 265,151 pieces; Small 
Ties, 150,359 pieces; Misc. R. P., 190,742 pieces; Cordwood, 67,500 steres. 
JULY—59 mills operating. Production: Lumber, 24,102 M.B.M.; Piling, 3,296 pieces; S. G. Ties, 298,163 pieces; Small 
Ties, 172,619 pieces; Misc. R. P., 227,865 pieces; Cordwood, 90,487 steres. 
AUGUST—66 mills operating. Production: Lumber, 30,601 M.B.M.; Piling, 1,934 pieces; S. G. Ties, 384,960 pieces; 
Small Ties, 136,143 pieces; Misc. R. P., 446,069 pieces; Cordwood, 166,339 steres. 
SEPTEMBER—80 mills operating. Production: Lumber, 30,307 M.B.M.; Piling, 3,653 pieces; S. G. Ties, 517,178 
pieces; Small Ties, 133,896 pieces; Misc. R. P., 574,205 pieces; Cordwood, 144,178 steres. 
OCTOBER—81 mills operating. Production: Lumber, 29,134 M.B.M.; Piling, 6,905 pieces; S. G. Ties, 692,208 pieces; 
Small Ties, 106,588 pieces; Misc. R. P., 248,826 pieces; Cordwood, 151,464 steres. 
10. On October 31, 1918, there were 81 mills in operation. Total strength of forestry troops in France that date (20th, 
Engineers plus Service Companies), 360 officers and 18,183 enlisted men; aggregate of 18,543 on forestry work. No record is 
[oa available as to actual status on November 11, 1918. 
11. On October 31, 1918, there were actually 84 going operations. 
12. On. November 11, 1918, 14 district headquarters were administering the work of the forestry troops. 
13. On November 1, 1917, 2 district headquarters were established, one at Ponteux-les-Forges (Landes) and the other at 
Levier (Doubs), Besancon taking its place. 
14. On September 9, 1918, Major Benedict was named as Section Forestry Officer at Bordeaux and took over duties on Octo- 
* ber 1, 1918. On September 9, 1918, Major Chapman was named as Section Forestry Officer at Nogent-en-Bassigny (Haute Marne) 
and took over his duties on September 16, 1918. The headquarters of the latter were moved to Neufchateau (Vosges) on October 
21, 1918. 
15. All forestry units combined October 18, 1918, per G. O. 47, S. O. S. of that date. 
16. Lt. Col. Greeley arrived in France August 21, 1917, accompanied by 2 officers and 9 civilians. The officers were First 
Lieut. Stanley L. Wolfe and First Lieut. Clarence E. Dunston; the civilians (all later commissioned) were Theodore S. Woolsey, 
Donald Bruce, Swift Berry, R. Clifford Hall, Ralph C. Staebner, Fred B. Agee, William H. Gibbons, Joseph Kittredge and W. H. 
Galleher. 
17. Lt. Col. Graves and Major Moore arrived June 20, 1917. 
| 18. Forestry Section established as a part of the Engineer Supply Office September 25, 1917. 


19. Prior to September 25, 1917, Forestry Section was a part of Office of Chief Engineer, A. E. F. (Gen. Taylor). 








. Production in December, 1917: Lumber, 321 M.B.M.; Piling, 205 pieces; Ties, 12,031 pieces; Poles, 20,025 pieces; Logs, 
33,864 pieces; Cordwood, 4,164 steres; Faggots, 1,500 steres. During December, 1917, 2 American and 4 French mills were operating. 


JANUARY—10 mills operating. Production: Lumber, 1,369 M.B.M.; Piling, 740 pieces; S. G. Ties, 815 pieces; small 


FEBRUARY—21 mills operating. Production: Lumber, 2,892 M.B.M.; Piling, 720 pieces; S. G. Ties, 22,345 pieces; 
Small Ties, 14,856 pieces; Misc. R. P., 460,662 pieces; Cordwood, 12,433 steres; Faggots, 200 bdls.; Road Plank, 1,700 pieces; 


MARCH—34 mills operating. Production: Lumber, 6,965 M.B.M.; Piling, 857 pieces; S. G. Ties, 80,099 pieces; Small 
APRIL—41 mills operating. Production: Lumber, 14,578 M.B.M.; Piling, 1,513 pieces; S. G. Ties, 152,654 pieces; Small 


MAY—48 mills operating. Production: Lumber, 18,253 M.B.M.; Piling, 11,760 pieces; S. G. Ties, 178,988 pieces; Small 
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PORTIONS OF TRESTLE BUILT BY THE 20th ENGINEERS IN THE MARITIME PINE FOREST IN THE LANDES, IN SOUTHWESTERN 

FRANCE TO TRANSPORT FOREST PRODUCTS FROM THE WOODS TO THE MAIN LINE 
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MARITIME PINE RAILWAY TIES PILED READY FOR SHIPMENT ; ALSO LUMBER PRODUCED AT AMERICAN SAWMILL IN MARI 
TIME PINE FOREST IN SOUTHWESTERN FRANCE 








FRENCH FORESTS IN THE WAR 


By MAJOR BARRINGTON MOORE 


ITER the first two years of the war, the tonnage 
shortage made it impossible to ship wood to 
France, except aeroplane stock and the like, for 

wood is very bulky and the necessary shipping would 
have been enormous, more than could possibly have been 
spared with safety. Yet wood is a military necessity. 

The ports of France were not built with a view to 
the landing of large armies, and were wholly inadequate ; 
yet the speedy debarkation of the troops, with their 
munitions and supplies, had to be assured at all costs 
The submarines forced the ships to come in convoys 
of ten or fifteen at once, requiring several times the dock- 
ing space the same number of ships would have needed 
singly. Wharves, miles of wharves, were of immediate 
necessity. For this we must have piling and wharf 
timbers. 

But, once the troops and supplies were landed, our 
difficulties did not end. It was necessary to find shelter 
for them. Sacks of flour cannot be left out in the rain. 
Warehouses became necessary, warehouses of gigantic 
size and capacity. Railroads had to be laid in the ware- 
houses, one depot alone requiring eighty-five miles. 
Lumber for these warehouses had to be furnished imme- 
diately. 

Wherever possible, we billeted our troops in houses to 
save barracks. But the crowded condition of the 
country, owing to the refugees from Belgium and the 
invaded parts of France made this inadequate. Our men 


were dying of pneumonia. We simply had to have bar- 
racks. Every suitable building that could be found 
anywhere in France was turned into a hospital, but yet 
there were not enough. We required large quantities of 
lumber for hospitals. 

After the army was landed, its supplies cared for, 
and the men were in billets or barracks—in all of which 
wood plays the leading role—the army must be moved 
forward. As a matter of fact, it had to be moved for- 
ward even before the preparations for landing were com- 
pleted. Everything was done under the utmost tension, 
and still not rapidly enough. 

The transportation of men and guns, with munitions 
and supplies, required the construction of new railroad 
lines and the double-tracking of others. Ties became 
more important than guns, because without the railroads 
the guns could not be brought to the front. When the 
Germans broke through in March and got within close 
range of Amiens, they paralyzed the main artery between 
the French and British armies. Another railroad had to 
be built, and built quickly. Fortunately, the Canadians 
had ties ready cut for an emergency. 

In order to permit one organization to communicate 
quickly with another, it was necessary to construct tele- 
phone and telegraph lines. This called for thousands 
and thousands of poles. 

Cooking the food and keeping the men warm meant 
tons and tons of fuelwood. 





A FRENCH FOREST DEVASTATED BY WAR. MILITARY WORKS VISIBLE, RIGHT CENTER 
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At the front, trenches and other defensive works called 
for large numbers of props, barbed wire pickets, and 
other round material. 

To bring up the artillery quickly over the shell-torn 
ground, it was necessary to build hasty roads with five- 
inch plank. The amount of lumber consumed as road 
plank was enormous. 

Add to the foregoing an insistent demand for lumber 
to make packing cases and for countless smaller uses, 
and you will have some slight conception of wood as a 


military necessity. 





FORESTRY 


chief of the French transportation system, told us with 
vivid emphasis that failure to send forestry troops 
promptly would spell disaster. General Pershing was so 
anxious about the situation that he personally dictated 
an urgent cable asking the War Department to stop send- 
ing fighting men until they had first sent forestry troops. 

But, what will be the use of sending forestry troops 
and sawmills unless there is enough standing timber? 
The vital question then was, did France possess enough 
standing timber to fill the indispensable requirements not 
only of their own army and civil population, but of the 


ww 


A PORTION OF THE FIRST AMERICAN FORESTRY CAMP, WITH OFFICE TENT AND Y. M. C. A. HUT IN CENTER, LOCATED AT 
BELLEVUE, LANDES, FRANCE 


We had not heen in France long before this necessity 
for lumber faced us in terrible earnestness. Our Army 
engineers had always found at hand whatever materials 
they needed, and they drew up elaborate plans accord- 
ingly. The Chief of Engineers of the A. E. F. called 
in Colonel Graves and made him responsible for furnish- 
ing the lumber to carry out these plans. Accordingly 
Colonel Graves and I went to work to procure it. We 
knew that the tonnage shortage prevented our importing 
it, but we understood that the French would fill our first 
requirements. 

What was our dismay to learn that by furnishing us 
lumber the French had simply meant they would furnish 
us the trees standing in the forests. They had no piles, 
and they had not enough lumber or ties for themselves. 
Even worse, they had no labor. What were we to do? 
The situation was critical. Our troops were on their 
way over, and we had nothing built to receive them, nor 
any materials with which to build. We must have for- 
estry troops and sawmills at once. Mr. Claveille, the 


British army and the American army as well? The con- 
struction program of the American engineers called for 
lumber in quantities which staggered the French. 

l‘ortunately, France did have the forests. The situa- 
tion was saved, the war shortened by many long months. 
And why did she have them? Because she had prac- 
ticed forestry for generations. 

We must not imagine that she always practiced for- 
estry. Like other countries, she began by destroying 
her forests. Eventually, however, she saw the disas- 
trous effects of her recklessness, and gradually turned 
from destroying to restoring, and then to building up. 
lor example, 100 years ago the southwestern corner of 
France, extending from Bordeaux to the Pyrenees 
Mountains, was almost as treeless as the prairie, and 
was fringed by sand dunes which were constantly in 
movement, burying fields and houses and even whole 
villages. .Napoleon called in engineers and foresters. 
These men succeeded in holding the dunes in place by 
planting with maritime pine; and then they planted up 
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the whole interior of the region with the same tree. 
During the war this region was the largest source of 
lumber, not only for the French army, but for the British 
and American armies as well. 

The French forests were, therefore, not simply nature’s 
gift, but the fruit of conscious effort, applied with pains- 
taking care and industry through long years. 

Forestry to a Frenchman is the accepted way of hand- 
ling forests. He cannot conceive of handling woodlands 
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timber that was ready to be cut, and even to sacrifice 


that which they would not normally have cut for ten 
or fifteen years. But they were firm against annihilating 
any forest, or cutting it in such a way that it could not 
recover with reasonable care. They, therefore, main- 
tained absolute control over the methods of cutting. On 
the government owned forests, they were particularly 
strict, marking every tree to be cut and prescribing in 
detail the methods of brush disposal, etc. On private 
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THE OFFICERS’ ROW AT BELLEVUE CAMP, LANDES, FRANCE, THE FIRST CAMP OF THE AMERICAN FORESTERS AND 
LUMBERJACKS 


in any other way. In France everybody, even those 
who are not foresters or lumbermen, understands what 
forestry means. When you say you are a forester you 
don’t have to stop and explain as you do in America. 
It is just as clear as if you said you were a lawyer or a 
doctor. This universal understanding of the aims of 
forestry is the most potent factor in the upbuilding of 
the forest resources of any country. It is to the interest 
of the lumberman to have a perpetual supply of timber 
to cut ; it is to the interest of the wood using industries to 
have a permanent source of raw material; and it is to 
the interest of the country as a whole to be independent 
of outside sources of supply. 

No wonder, then, that the French valued their forests, 
and were unwilling to have them needlessly destroyed. 
They did not forget the years of toil they had spent in 
creating them. They were willing to give up all the 





lands the owner marked or designated in the contract 
those trees which he would sell. He also Jaid down the 
manner of brush disposal and other operations. Ultimate 
control was vested in a committee composed of represen- 
tatives selected by the Minister of Agriculture, the Min- 
ister of Munitions as well as all other interested members 
of the cabinet, and representatives of the lumber in- 
dustry. Under these conditions we had little choice as 
to methods of cuttings. 

The operations were uniformly well carried out. The 
stumps were cut so low you could hardly see them; the 
tops were chopped into cordwood, and the slash thor- 
oughly cleaned up. The cutting areas of the Canadians 
and Americans were generally better than those of the 
French wood merchants themselves. This goes to show 
that the lumberman can cut under forestry methods when 
he has to. He can do it even when subjected to the 
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LOAD OF HARDWOOD LOGS ON A WHITE TRUCK ON THE WAY TO ONE OF THE SAWMILLS OF THE 20th ENGINEERS 
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A 20-M AMERICAN SAWMILL OF THE 20th ENGINEERS. SOME OF THESE MILLS WORKED NIGHT AND DAY TO SUPPLY THE 
DEMANDS OF THE A. E. F. FOR LUMBER 
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CAMP OF A DETACHMENT OF THE 20th ENGINEERS IN SOUTHWESTERN FRANCE, SHOWING OLD STYLE FRENCH FARMHOUSE 
IN THE BACKGROUND 


greatest imaginable pressure for quick production; and 
what is more, he does it well. 

The organization of the American forestry section was 
patterned largely after that of the Canadian Forestry 
Corps. When Colonel Graves and I landed in France 
in June, 1917, we went first of all to the British Forestry 
Directorate at LaTouquet. Gen. Lord Lovat received us 
with the greatest friendliness, and gave us complete data 
which he had prepared in advance, covering his entire 
organization and equipment. Then, after a trip to the 
Canadian operations under Colonel Johnson on the gov- 
ernment forest of LaJoux, in Eastern France, and after 
working over the information collected, we drew up a 
cable outlining the organization of the forestry troops 
required by the A. E. F. We based our requirements on 
an army of two million men, and asked for 18,000 for- 
estry troops, of which 7,500 were to be skilled lumber- 
men, about 4,500 engineer troops for road and camp 
construction, and about 6,000 unskilled labor. At the 
same time we requested twelve officers to come over at 
once for overhead organization. These officers we asked 
for by name. They arrived in about two months, in 
time to be of great service in acquiring standing timber 
and other preparatory work. The unit of the Canadian 
Forestry Corps is the company. We made ours the bat- 
talion on account of our army regulations; it was hard 
at first to make our superiors see the need for elasticity. 
Forestry troops were an entirely new venture. The num- 
ber of men in the actual operations depended entirely 


the case. Sometimes only 50 men 


upon the needs of 
would work together, and then again, we would have 
a thousand or more. 





The standing timber was all bought through an inter- 
allied committee composed of French, British and Ameri- 
cans ; later the Belgians were represented. We ourselves 
selected each forest, in company with a French officer, 
and then laid it before the committee. The negotiations 
with the owner, and purchaser, were done by the French. 
The French possessed the right of requisition, and used 
it effectively, saving millions of dollars and defeating 
the swarms of speculators which buzzed around us like 
flies around the honey pot. By persistent efforts we 
managed to acquire timber enough to keep ahead of the 
operations. But toward the end it was becoming more 
and more difficult to find reasonably accessible tracts. 
Accessibility was of prime importance in selecting tim- 
ber, because of the need for rapid production. If the 
war had lasted, we would have been in a difficult position. 
When it ended, we were planning to do railroad logging 
in the mouutains. 

Logging conditions varied greatly. The southwestern 
pineries are as level as a table, except for the dunes along 
the edge. Central France is level or rolling, the chief 
obstacle being the heavy, sticky clay. Here the forests 
were mostly oak, which we cut into ties and road plank. 
The silver fir forests of Eastern France were in the 
mountains. Our chief trouble there was the narrow 
gauge: railroads, which never had enough cars or engines. 
The same kind of narrow gauge railroads bothered us in 
other regions as well. 

Last autumn, before the armistice was signed, our War 
Department planned to have four and a half million men 
in France by July, 1919. This meant an enormous in- 
crease in the lumber requirement. To meet it, we planned 
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. UNLOADING LOGS FROM RAILWAY CAR AT AN AMERICAN SAWMILL 
































REMOVING LUMBER FROM TAIL END OF AMERICAN SAWMILL 
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to bring over 24,000 additional forestry troops, or a total 
of 42,000 men, 2,000 of which were to cut for the French 
The men were already being recruited 
Whether or 
have furnished the timber for this force, as well as for 
Cer- 


and British. 


when hostilities ceased. not France could 
the British and French armies, is difficult to say. 
tainly we would have been hard put to it, and been com- 
pelled to operate some very difficult tracts. 

We had to get ready cut lumber, ties, and piles for im- 
mediate needs pending the arrival of the forestry troops. 
We had to continue getting this class of material even 
after the arrival of the forestry troops, because the War 
Department increased the numbers of fighting men be- 
yond what we had anticipated when we drew up the 
organization of the Forestry Section. The British and 
French helped us in this with wonderful generosity, giv- 
ing us material from stocks sorely needed for their own 
We developed to their utmost all European 
This 


armies. 
sources, Switzerland, Portugal, and even Spain. 


FORESTRY 


was so great that England cut down her importations 
of food to get tonnage to bring men over. The people 
went without sugar, they went without butter and other 
fats, they had almost no meat and a miserly slice of 
bread each day. They reduced themselves to the verge 
of starvation just to get a few more ships to bring sol- 
diers to France. Had it for the forests of 
France, these ships, yes and even more ships, would have 


not been 
had to bring lumber instead of men. 

We have seen, then, that wood is a military necessity, 
and that, owing to the shortage of ships, we could not 
have sent the necessary men and guns to France if there 
had not been the French forests to supply the wood. We 
have also seen that these forests are due to the efforts 
and industry of skilled foresters backed by the people. 

In concluding, I wish to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my profound admiration of the Canadian For- 
estry Corps, and deep appreciation of their generous and 


unfailing assistance. A finer lot of men I never hope 














GENERAL VIEW OF ONE OF THE 20th REGIMENT SAWMILLS 


last was the work with which I personally was most 
concerned «fter the arrival of the forestry troops. 

When we consider that the modern army is _ help- 
less without wood, I think it is safe to say that the 
French forests were one of the big factors in winning 
the war. 

Had not the standing timber been in France to cut, 
it would have been useless to send forestry troops, and 
we would have been compelled to use precious tonnage 
in bringing the wood to our armies. We all know how 
critical the situation was during the German drives from 
March to July. Every man and every gun was needed. 
The drive in March was checked by a handful of men 
who had never fought before, laborers, camp cooks, any 


one who could hold a rifle. The need of men and guns 


to meet. When Colonel Graves and I landed in Bor- 
deaux in June, 1917, wholly ignorant of what lay before 
us, Colonel Miller, in charge of the Canadians in the 
region, called upon us and not only extended to us every 
courtesy but gave us much valuable information. I have 
already spoken of the assistance we received in drawing 
up our organization. Colonel White was particularly 
helpful with friendly counsel. When our forestry troops 
had arrived but were unable to commence sawing be- 
cause our mills had not yet come, General MacDougal 
lent us five Canadian sawmills, three of 20,000-foot and 
two of 10,000-foot capacity, with full equipment. I feel 
that I speak for all the American lumbermen and forest- 
ers in France when I say that we can never adequately 
repay our debt of gratitude to the Canadians. 
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A GROUP OF OFFICERS OF THE 20th ENGINEERS (FORESTRY) IN FRANCE 




















CAMP OF A DETACHMENT OF THE 20th ENGINEERS (FORESTRY) IN CENTRAL FRANCE 
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CAMP OF DETACHMENT OF 20th ENGINEERS IN FRANCE. CREW STARTING TO WORK 























20:sh ENGINEERS IN FRANCE HAULING A SPRUCE TREE FULL LENGTH BY MEANS OF BIG WHEELS FROM WOODS TO MILL. OAK 
COPPICE AT THE SIDES OF THE ROAD 
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\GRAPHS AT A LUMBER CAMP IN FRANCE 


OFFICERS OF THE 20th REGIMENT POSING FOR THEIR PHOT 
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THE AUREILHAN 20-M AMERICAN SAWMILL NEAR PONTENX, LANDES, FRANCE, SHOWING THE SYSTEM OF TRACKS UPON WHICH 
E RAILWAY CARS 


THE TIMBER AND LUMBER ARE REMOVED FROM THE MILL TO BE LOADED DIRECT TO THE BROAD GAUG 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY TROOPS CUTTING SPRUCE TREES IN A PARK IN FRANCE 














A LOADED AMERICAN LOG WAGON ON ITS WAY FROM THE FOREST IN FRANCE TO A 20th REGIMENT SAWMILL 
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HAULING LOGS BY HORSE POWER FROM THE WOODS TO ONE OF THE 20th REGIMENT SAWMILLS IN FRANCE 
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LUMBER YARD AT THE BOURICOS AMERICAN 20-M SAWMILL NEAR PONTENX, LANDES. MARITIME PINE FOREST SHADES THE 
CAMP IN THE BACKGROUND AT THE LEFT 
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0th ENGINEERS SAWING FELLED TREES INTO LOGS IN A PINE FORFST, SOUTHERN FRANCE 
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AMERICAN LUMBERJACKS AND FORESTERS LOADING LOGS ON RICAN LOG WAGON IN CENTRAL FRANCE 














20th ENGINEERS LOADING LONG PILING FOR SHIPMENT FROM EASTERN FRANCE TO BASE PORTS ON ATLANTIC COAST TO BE 
USED IN DOCK CONSTRUCTION 
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1 ENGINEERS SKIDDING POLES IN A FRENCH PINE 


LOADING FOREST 








IN SOUTHWESTERN 





TO FRENCH RAILWAY CARS IN THE HARDWOOD FORESTS OF 
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20th REGIMENT SAWMILL UNIT CAMPED IN A HARDWOOD FOREST IN CENTRAL FRANCE 
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LOG BOOM IN AUREILHAN LAKE IN THE LANDES, FRANCE. THE AMERICAN SAWMILL LOCATED AT THIS POINT MADE AN 
UNUSUALLY GOOD RECORD IN PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENT 
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BRINGING SPRUCE AND PINE LOGS INTO AMERICAN MILL IN FRANCE. LARGE HEAP OF SAWDUST RIGHT CENTER. SAWDUST 
SEEN COMING FROM THE BLOWER PIPE 




















A LARGE LOAD OF MARITIME PINE LOGS ON A MOTOR TRUCK OF THE 20th ENGINEERS (FORESTRY) IN FRANCE 
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2th ENGINEERS LOADING LUMBER AND TIES ON FRENCH CARS. THE CAR AT THE LEFT IS LOADED WITH BARBED WIRE 
STAKES THE BUILDING AT THE END OF THE RIGHT-HAND CAR CORRESPONDS TO AN AMERICAN CABOOSF 














TYPE OF WAGON USED BY THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ENGINEERS IN FRANCE. NOTE THE SIZE OF THE LOAD 
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rWO PAIR OF BIG WHEELS USED TO BRING A LONG HARDWOOD LOG TO A MILL IN CENTRAL FRANCE 
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A LARGE SAWMILL OF THE 20th ENGINEERS CUTTING HARDWOOD LOGS IN FRANCE 
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LOADING SOME OF THE MANY THOUSANDS OF 





TIES MADE BY THE 20t 


MENT MILLS FOR THE A. E. F. OPERATIONS 
FRANCE 

















A LARGE 





AMERICAN SAWMILL IN A FRENCH HARDWOOD FOREST 
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LOADING PEELED POLES ON TO RAILWAY CARS AT ONE OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE 20th ENGINEERS 














IHESE YOUNG LUMBERJACKS ARE THE TYPE OF SKILLED, ENERGETIC WORKERS WHO MADE RECORD PRODUCTION POSSIBLI 
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20th ENGINEERS LOADING FIR LOGS IN THE MOUNTAINS OF EASTERN FRANCE 
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UNLOADING SMALL LOGS AT AN AMEX MILL IN CENTRAL FRAN 
I 7 


CE. NOTE THE SPOUT THROUGH WHICH THE SAWDUST IS 
BLOWN TO LARGE SAWDUST PII ‘HE LEFT 
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MEMBERS OF THE 20th ENGINEERS LOADING PILING ON TRUCKS AT LANDING No. 2 IN FRANCE. .THESE PILINGS ARE APPROXI 
MATELY SEVENTY FEET LONG 
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THIS WAS ERECTED BY THE 20th ENGINEERS NEAR ST. DIZIER AND SURPRISED THE FRENCH WITH. ITS LARGE DAILY PRO- 
DUCTION, AS IN FACT DID ALL THE OTHER MILLS 
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HOW THE AMERICAN ARMY GOT ITS WOOD 


BY PERCIVAL SHELDON RIDSDALE 


EDITOR OF AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE 


ee OUR part in winning the war has been as impor- 
y tant as that of any other troops in the American 
Expeditionary Forces.” 

This was the high commendation given right after the 
signing of the armistice to the foresters and lumbermen 
who had gone to France to get out the lumber needed 
by the American Army. It was contained in a general 
order issued by Col. J. A. Woodruff, “To the Officers 
and Soldiers of the 20th Engineers and Attached Service 
Troops.” 
the 10th Engineers (Forestry) when that regiment was 


Colonel Woodruff was placed in command of 


organized shortly after the 
United States entered the 
war ; and later of the com- 
bined Tenth and Twentieth, 
Foresters and Lumbermen, 
when they were united into 
what constituted the larg- 
est regiment the world 
has ever total 
strength just before hos- 


seen. Its 


tilities ceased was 360 of- 
ficers and 18,183 enlisted 
men, an aggregate of 18,- 
543 e 
production of lumber for 
the American Army. 
General 
scarcely landed in France 
that 
great quantities of lumber 
the 


men engaged in the 


Pershing had 


before he realized 


were necessary for 
army which was preparing 
to follow. short- 
age of shipping at that 
time due to the submarine 
campaign made it impossi- 


The 





ble to ship the lumber from 
this country. Fortunately, 
France had the timber, al- 
though she did not have the men who could cut it for 
any forces other than her own. Accordingly, General 
Pershing sent an urgent cable to the War Department 
calling for lumberjacks and foresters to constitute a 
force of trained men who could get out an immense 
monthly supply. He said in effect that it would be use- 
less to send fighting men unless they could be supplied 
with lumber and that forestry troops should be sent first. 
Docks, warehouses and railroads had to be built, and 
wood was needed for a hundred other purposes. 

The War Department, therefore requested the Forest 
Service to assist in the formation of a forest regiment. 
This was the beginning of the 10th Engineers, composed 


country entered the 





LIEUT. COL. GRAVES IN FRANCE 


The Chief Forester of the United States went 
war to organize the 
were to do in helping to get out the timber needed 


of two battalions of three companies each, which it was 
thought at first would be sufficient for the purpose. 
Plans for the organization of this regiment began in the 
early summer of 1917, shortly after the United States 
entered the war. Trained foresters and lumbermen were 
gathered from all parts of the country. Through its dis- 
trict representatives, the Forest Service was able to reach 
the operators and the lumber companies, the sawmill 
owners and the loggers, who had men skilled in all 
branches of the profession. Graduates and students of 
the forestry schools enlisted. These men came to the 
American University Camp 
which was established at 
Washington, District of 
Columbia, in the midsum- 
mer of 1917; and in the be- 
ginning of September were 
on their way to the other 
side. They arrived in 
France in the early days of 
October, and were all at 
their assignments by the 
first of November. 

In the meantime plans 
for sending over a much 
larger army than had been 
anticipated and for ship- 
ping the troops with the 
greatest possible speed, 
necessitated the formation 
of another forest regiment. 
This was the 20th Engi- 
neers, the first two battal- 
ions of which were ready to 
proceed to France early in 
November, while the others 
kept following as fast as 
they were organized until 
March, 1918. Another 
regiment was ‘being formed 
at the time Germany quit. The 20th Engineers was com- 
manded by Col. W. A. Mitchell, like Colonel Woodruff, 
a regular army officer and a West Point graduate, whose 
previous services fitted him admirably for this work. 
Colonel Mitchell later was transferred to the 2d Engi- 
neers, known at the front as the “Fighting Engineers,” 
and was cited for bravery. When the 10th Engineers 
and the 20th Engineers were combined into one regiment, 
Colonel Woodruff took command of the united force. 

The American foresters and lumbermen knew that 
they had their work cut out for them when they arrived 
in France, but they were impatient to get on the job. 
Originally it was figured that they would have to get 











abroad shortly after this 
he American foresters 
tor war purposes. 


work 
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out about 25,000,000 feet of material a month; but these 
figures kept mounting until in September, 1918, they 
turned out 42,000,000 board feet, while for the six 
months ending with March, 
1919, in preparation for the 
big spring drive which 
would have started then if 
the war had not ended 
when it did, the schedule 
called for a _ stupendous 
total of 450,000,000 feet of 
lumber for the American 
Army. 

When the 1oth 
neers was formed it was 
United 


Engi- 


the first time a 
States army had organized 
and equipped troops for 
systematic forest engineer- 
ing. Immediately after the 
need became known, Henry 
S. Graves, Chief Forester 
of the United States, with 
the rank of major in the 
Reserve Engineer Corps, 
went to France to prepare 
for the forestry work there 
and to make arrangements 
for the acquisition of cut- 
ting rights in the French 
forests. Later Major 
Graves was commissioned a 
colonel. With 
him went Capt. (later 
Major) Barrington Moore. 
June, 1917; and before Colonel Graves left France in 
January, 1918, the 1oth Regiment and a considerable 


lieutenant 


They landed in France in 


MAJOR S. 0. JOHNSON 
20th Engineers 





COL. W. A. MITCHELL, U. S. A 


First Commander of the 20th Engineers, who, upon his arrival in France, 
was transferred to the 2nd Engineers. 





MAJOR JAMES E. LONG 
20th Engineers 


FORESTRY 


portion of the 20th Regiment also had arrived and were 
producing wood and lumber for the American Army. 

Two months after Colonel Graves reached France he 
was followed by Wm. B. 
Greeley, Assistant Forester, 
United States Forest Ser- 
vice, who had been com- 
missioned a major on the 
regimental staff of the roth 
Engineers in this country, 
but who was needed to 
take charge of organization 
work in France. Later he 
was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel and 
made chief of the entire 
forestry section under Col- 
onel Woodruff, and = in 
April, 1919, was decorated 
by the French with the 
Legion of Honor. Colonel 
Greeley was accompanied 
by two officers, First Lieu- 
tenants Stanley L. Wolfe 
and Clarence E. Dunston, 
and nine civilians, all of 
whom later were commis- 
sioned. These men were 
Theodore S. Woolsey, Jr., 
Donald Bruce, Swift Berry, 
R. Clifford Hall, Ralph C. 
Staebner, Fred B. Agee, 
William H. Gibbons, 
Joseph Kittredge and W. H. Gallagher. 

Major Woolsey, who was in April, 1919, made a lieu- 
tenant colonel, became a member of the executive com- 


THE LATE MAJOR E. E. HARTWICK 
20th Engineers 
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Photograph by Harris and Ewing 
AMERICAN FORESTRY’S PORTRAIT GALLERY OF OFFICERS OF THE TWENTIETH ENGINEERS (FORESTRY) 
1. Ist Lt. Paul D. Mackie. 2. Ist Lt. Lester W. Jacobs. 3. Major Collin E. Clark. 4. Capt. F. R. Barnes. 5. Capt. Ralph H. Faulkner. 


6. Capt. George G. Steel 7. 1st Lt. Milton Pittman. 8. 2nd Lt. Harry G. Miller. 9. Ist Lt. Frederick B. Judge. 10. Ist. Lt. Gilbert C. Eastman. 
11. 2nd Lt. Fred A. Roemer. 12. 2nd Lt. Julius A. Herbott. 
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mittee of the Comite Interallie de Bois de Guerre, which 
was organized before Colonel Graves returned from 
France to avoid competition among the British, French 
and American armies in the purchase of timberland. 
Captain Bruce and Captain Kittredge served under Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Peck in the fuelwood project in the ad- 
Capt. R. Clifford Hall served under 
Major Wool- 
sey, and the 
other men 
named also 
held important 


vance section. 




























posts. 

It was not 
necessary to 
give the men 
of the 1oth and 








MAJOR P. E. HINKLEY 
Commanding 10th Battalion, 20th Engineers 


20th Regiments any special training 
in forestry or lumbering methods be- 
fore they left the United States, for 
they were picked men, chosen because 
of their proficiency in their special 
work, while the clerical force was 
selected because of their actual knowl- 
edge of keeping lumber accounts and 
similar information. So during their 
stay at American University Camp the 
men were given what military drill was required for ad- 
ministrative and disciplinary purposes. Colonel Graves 
reports one of the men to have remarked after they got to 
the other side: “We’re not much on drill, but we’re hell 
on cutting down trees.” After they landed in France a 
large part of their actual military equipment was left be- 
hind at the various supply stations. ‘As a rule they took 
with them to their camps about one-tenth of their guns. 

The Ist and 2d Battalions of the 20th Engineers, under 
command of Major Hartwick, of Detroit, and Major 
S. O. Johnson, of California, sailed in December, 1917; 
the 3d and 4th, under command of Major R. A. Johnson, 
California, and Major George H. Kelly, Oregon, sailed 
the first week in January, 1918; and the other battalions 
followed at approximately three-week intervals, with 
Major Frederick Kellogg, New York, in command of 
the 5th; Major Benjamin F. Wade, of New Jersey, the 
6th; Major C. E. Clark, of North Carolina, the 7th; 
Major George W. Weisel, of Montana, the 8th; Major 


MAJOR F. M. BARTELME 
Commanding 14th Battalion, 20th Engineers 
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F. R. Barnes, of Missouri, the 9th; and Major P. E. 
Hinckley, of Maine, the 10th. 

“We are here, and mighty darned glad that we are; we 
are busy as beavers, and are going to do our bit and then 
some in this war.” This is what Capt. John D. Guthrie, 
of the 20th Regiment, Engineers, wrote home shortly 
after his arrival in France. 

That was the spirit which pervaded the entire regiment 
of foresters and lumbermen. Their only complaint was 
that they could not get into the actual fighting. Every 
one of the more than 18,000 who were in the regiment 
at the time the armistice was signed had been anxious to 
get to the front. Any one of them would have jumped 
at the chance any time it had been offered. Some of 
them came very near getting there shortly after the big 
spring drive of the Germans began in 1918. Plans were 
on foot to mobilize every available man in the Service 
of Supply for service at the front, 
but the crisis passed without mak- 
ing this action necessary. 

The fact, however, that they did 
not get into the active military end 
of the game does not detract in the 
least from the invaluable service 
they rendered. In the highest sense 
it was of the greatest military im- 
portance, for the army could not 
have moved forward or maintained 


itself without 
the endless 
streams of lum- 
ber which were 
turned out. It is 
almost impossi- 
ble to exaggerate 
the value of 
wood supplies as 
a factor in mili- 
tary operations. 
In the general order which he issued after the signing of 
the armistice, Col. Woodruff, after declaring that the 
army at that time was “well supplied with lumber,” 
added: 

“When ties were called for in large quantities to sup- 
port the advances of our troops at St. Mihiel and in the 
Argonne, they were ready. At practically every dock 
project, deliveries of piling and lumber were well ahead 


COL. H. L. BOWLBY 
Former Regimental Adjutant, 20th Engineers 
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of the construction. In other words, the Forestry 
Troops have made good on the. work for which they were 
brought to France.” 

When these men left for France their friends knew 
they would make good. With what a vengeance they 
would fulfill these expectations. and what remarkable 
records they would make in spite of countless and con- 
stant handicaps, could hardly have been dreamed of in 
advance. But these stalwart sons of America, hardy 
woodsmen and sturdy sawmill operators, went into the 
fight with the same grim determination that inspired 
their fellows at Belleau Wood and Chateau Thierry, at 
St. Mihiel and in the Argonne. They wanted to go to the 
But they failed in no task that was 
assigned to them; in fact, they did more than was asked 
of them and smashed record after record in their keen 
rivalry to help crush armed autocracy. They put up a 


front but could not. 


winning fight which will stand among the brilliant | 


achievements of the war on the pages of history. 

Both with the French mills, old-fashioned and man- 
driven, which they were compelled to operate when they 
first arrived, and to some extent even up to the end, and 
with the modern American mills which arrived later, the 
lumbermen began from the day of their first cutting to 
hang up one record after another with patriotic regu- 
larity. Mills which were rated at 10,000-foot capacity in 
a ten-hour day were sent 
throbbing ahead full speed 
and made to turn out 25,000 
and 30,000 feet a day, with 
shifts working night and 
day in most instances. One 
20,000-foot mill made the 





MAJOR A. W. CORKINS 


high-water mark of the 
war when the 27th Com- 
pany in 23 hours and 35 
minutes cut 177,486 feet of 
lumber. 

It was not only in produc- 
tion but in many other ways 
that the men of the 20th showed their prowess, their 
ability to surmount almost insuperable difficulties and 
to work under conditions which were entirely new. to 
them. 

The incident—if such it should be called—might be 


MAJOR E. _H. MARKS 


related of how on one occasion a 10,000-foot mill was ~ 


moved a distance of twenty-five miles and in forty-seven 
hours from the time it stopped buzzing in its original 
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location was sawing logs in the new section of woodland. 
Five days had been allowed as a reasonable time for 
moving this mill. Such feats were not rare occurrences, 
and similar ingenuity and ability to meet emergencies 
were shown by the forest regiment many times during its 
stay in France. 

These men had gone over to France for a purpose 
and they were not to be stopped by difficulties and 
obstacles. If.they did not 
find the facilities which 
they hand, 
they turned in and manu- 
factured them from what- 
ever material was avail- 
able. In the early days 


needed. at 


particularly. they had to 

























LT. COL. C. S. CHAPMAN 


resort to all sorts of ingen- 
ious expedients. There was 
urgent need of supplies for 
the American army, which 












was beginning to pour over 
rapidly. The men of the 
forest regiment knew this, 
and they were not going to allow their “buddies” in the 
infantry and artillery to suffer for lack of barracks and 
warehouses and hospitals, if there was any way under 
God’s heaven to prevent it. And so American ingenuity 
was put to the test, and it came out on top. If horses 
had not yet arrived, the men formed themselves into 
teams and dragged out the logs by man-power. If the 





MAJOR B. F. WADE 


‘ horses arrived before their harness, pieces of burlap and 


bagging, rope and nails. were “composed” into some of 
the most picturesque harness the world had ever seen. 
It is probable that the horses themselves had many a 
chuckle over some of the ludicrous outfits to which they 
were fitted. Of course, they were too polite to do this 
before the men, but when they were in their stalls for the 
night they must have laughed heartily, and probably 
have carried on a conversation which would have given 
Kiplirig fine material for a new animal story. 

The officers and men of the forest troops had to im- 
provise in many ways, even to language. Here is what 
Sergeant Oliver M. Porter, Yale Forest School ’15, who 
was out buying cordwood supplies for the A. E. F:, wrote 
back to the States on that subject. He says: “I hardly 
know my mother tongue. Speech with me has become 
an unrecognizable mixture of English, French and Span- 
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ish, since I have to deal with American soldiers, French 
civilians and Spanish contract labor. Also I am learning 
how to talk with my hands, arms, shoulders and feet. 
Actions speak louder than words, especially where you 
don’t know the words.” 

Another handicap which the Americans had to 
overcome was that, being the last on the ground, they 
had the longest hauls to 


make. The English forest 
regiments operated in a 


comparatively small semi- 
circle up in the northern 
part of France; the French 
in a somewhat wider arc 
back of this, with Paris as 
the center; but the Ameri- 
cans had to swing around 
on a much longer circum- 
ference, reaching from the 
ports of Brest, St. Nazaire 
and Bordeaux on _ over 
through the central south- 
ern part of France and up 
into the Vosges and Ar- 
gonne section. This called 
for the building of many 
miles of railroad, at the 
Eclaron plant alone, for in- 
stance, eight miles of stand- 
ard gauge and twenty-five 
miles of gauge 
railroad being constructed. 
The wood cutting did not 
cease with the signing of 
the armistice; and up to 
February 1, 1919, the for- 
est regiment had to _ its 
credit 205,000,000 feet of 
sawed lumber; 2,998,000 
standard gauge and 941,000 narrow gauge 
ties; 1,746,378 pieces of round products ; 
39,595 pieces of piling and 319,057 cords 
of fuelwood. 

Some of the mills were close to the 
front, others hundreds of miles away. 
The mill at Ancemont, to mention one of 
a number, was operating at the time that 
town was bombarded; and this mill, which 
was four or five miles back from the line, 
was moved to Ippecourt, in the Argonne 
section. Among other mills close to the 
front were those at Menil and at La Tour. 

One month after the first forestry troops 
had reached their assignments in France 
they had three mills in operation, two 
of them French and one American. This 
was on December 1, 1917. The first 
American mill had begun operations 
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Gien. By the first of January the Americans had ten 
mills in operation; a month later, twenty-one; by March 
1, thirty-four; and so on in increasing numbers until 
at the time of the signing of the armistice there were 
eighty-one mills buzzing away in various parts of 
France, with a dozen more in process of completion. If 
the war had continued, it would have been necessary for 
the American foresters and 
lumbermen to have gone 
into some of the rougher 
mountain territory, where 
more difficult lumbering 
operations would have met 
them, including construc- 
tion of railroads over steep 
grades and rocky passes. 
The engineers were prepar- 
ing to meet these problems. 
France was divided into 
districts to facilitate the 
handling of the forestry 
work, the number of dis- 
tricts being increased from 
time to time until there 
were eventually fourteen, 
one for each battalion, with 
headquarters at the follow- 
ing places: Dax, Major 
Brookings commanding; 
Epinal, Major S. O. John- 
son; Dijon, Major San- 
born; Mimizan, Captain 
Phipps; Gien, Captain 
Lynch; Lapit, Major Kel- 
logg; Chateouroux, Cap- 
tain Maas; Bauge, Captain 
Vail; Bourg, Major 
Barnes; Bourges, Major 
Hinkley; Pontenx, Major 
Lafon; Besancon, Major Kelley; Eclaron, 
Major Spencer, and Le Puy (the birth- 
place of Lafayette), Major Bartelme. 
No finer body of men ever went from 
America than the foresters and lumber- 
men of the 20th Engineers. The highest 
tribute that can be paid to them is this: 
They did all that was expected of them— 
and more. The work which they did, the 
toil and the struggle in rain and mud, 
through long hours of the day and night, 
to get the timber out of the forests and 
through the mill; with no opportunity for 
decoration or military reward for ser- 
vice gallantly performed ; fighting against 
obstacles which tried men’s souls and made 
them “turn gray”—all this makes the 
members of America’s great forest and 
lumber regiment worthy of a glowing 
page in the history of the world war for 
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civilization. All but a few of the men who enlisted in the 
various forest battalions reached France. Among those 
who were destined never to arrive were 91 who went 
down on the ill-fated Tuscania when she was torpedoed 
off the Irish coast by a German submarine. Aboard this 
vessel was the 6th Battalion. Excellent discipline pre- 
vailed, however; prompt assistance came and most of 
the men were saved. 

In describing this disaster, Thomas P. Reid, Yale 
Forest School, 13, wrote: “I had just finished supper 
and was back on deck, life belt on and all prepared, 
when the crash came. A tearing and a heavy thud, fol- 
lowed by a tremendous fall of water, left no doubt as to 
what had happened. An instant of silence, darkness and 
a great shouting as the fellows ran to their boat sta- 
tions. Boats were lowered, some in good order, others 
in bad shape, and as one end fell faster than the other 
or went down with a crash, capsized and spilled all the 
men who were in it.” After telling how eleven men got 
into a broken boat by jumping from the deck above, a 
good thirty feet, he adds: 

“One of our fellows became chilled. We were all 
pretty wet, but not too cold to whistle, or chew tobacco, 
and even smoke cigarettes. We rubbed the chilled one, 
pounded, stood him on his feet, and ‘cussed’ him to make 
him ‘hot,’ and succeeded, for when a trawler finally picked 
us up about midnight, he was in pretty fair shape. 

“Six hours later we were landed, 500 of us, somewhere 
in Ireland, where nothing was too good for us. Seemed 
like the whole town just spread themselves; tobacco, 
clothes, food, candy, money was almost forced upon us 
all. There were entertainments by the Naval Base Red 
Cross, and so forth. There will always be the warmest 
of spots in our hearts for the people there. Withal it 
was really wonderful how so many were taken from the 
ship in almost perfect order.” 

Major Wade, in command of the 6th Battalion, was the 
last soldier to leave the sinking Tuscania. 

While none of the other members of the forest regi- 
ment were compelled to go through an experience as 
gruelling as that which befell those aboard the Tuscania, 
nevertheless there was excitement and adventure aplenty 
almost from the moment the various battalions entrained 
at American. University Camp, ready for the long jour- 
ney, right through to the end. There were new experi- 
ences to satisfy the most venturesome. The story of the 
trip across of the two battalions composing the 10th 
Regiment, the first to sail, may be taken as typical of 
similar experiences by those who followed. Here is the 
interesting account of that journey as related by Major 
David T. Mason, professor of forestry in the University 
of California, who hepled to organize this first forest 
regiment and went with it to France. They sailed from 
New York on the Cunard liner, Carpathia, leaving there 
September 10. Major Mason continues: 

“There were the usual scenes at the port of embarka- 
tion; a ferry boat carried the regiment from the Penn- 
sylvania terminal to the pier where the Carpathia lay. 
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York, and it was a brief one, for sentries at the head of 
the pier prevented any visiting ashore. Less than a half 
dozen friends of members of the regiment were on hand 
to wave “goodbye.” The decks had been alive with men 
all day, but as the ship backed out into the stream, every- 
one was ordered out of sight, and she steamed down the 
harbor apparently an ordinary freighter. Farewells 
were waved to the Statue of Liberty outlined against the 
last glow of the sunset sky. 

“A two-day run brought 
the Carpathia into the beau- 
tiful land-locked harbor of 
Halifax, where there was 
a nine-day wait for the as- 
sembling of the convoy. 
These were impatient days, 
for all wanted to be on the 
Although the men 
shore 


way. 
were not allowed 
leave, it was permitted to 
lower the ship’s boats and 
to row around the inner 
harbor ; the principal inter- 
est of these days was in 
the boat races organized be- 
tween the companies of the 
10th the boats 


from other ships. 


and with 
Finally 
the convoy was ready, and 
on September 21, thirteen 
merchant ships, some of 
them transporting Ameri- 
can, Australian and Canad- 
ian troops, wound slowly 
through the narrows and 
down the outer harbor past 
ships of the British Navy. 
There was no hiding bez 
low this time; all were on 
deck to send back cheers 
in return for the fine 
music and cheers. from the 
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ing from the siren, every one in his life preserver moved 
quietly but rapidly to his station for abandoning ship; 
at first it took twelve to fifteen minutes from the time the 
alarm was given for all to reach their stations, but later 
careful training reduced this time to about five minutes. 
There was a thrill one thick, stormy night when the 
alarm sounded; in the fog, the ‘scrambled egg’ had 
nearly rammed the Carpathia. A small storm which 
lasted for two days sent a 
good many to their bunks ; 
later in censoring letters, 
those of us who had the 
censoring to do_ were 
amazed to find some such 
remarks as this in almost 
every letter: ‘It was a great 
storm; everybody was sick 
but Ha! ha!’ The 
decks were filled nearly all 
day with the different com- 
panies up in turn for their 
One after- 


me. 


physical drill. 
noon everyone was delight- 
ed when the group of ten 
specks that climbed ‘over 
the hill’ to the southeast 
drew nearer and _ turned 
out to be our destroyer 
escort to take us through 
the ‘danger The 
destroyers spread out in a 
ring around the convoy 
and darted back and forth 
in a very businesslike man- 
ner. We realized then that 
there had been a little ten- 
sion and that it was good 
to have the destroyers for 
company. 

“After two days in the 
danger zone the convoy 
divided. Part went into 


zone.’ 


i 





navy. At dusk the convoy 
passed in single file through 
the submarine net guarding the harbor. As night came 
on the regular convoy formation in three columns was 
taken. We found ourselves under the escort of a cruiser 
so fantastically camouflaged that she was promptly nick- 
named the ‘scrambled egg.’ 

“There was a certain grimness in the arrangements on 
the Carpathia which gave a not whoHy unpleasant indi- 
cation of the possibility of adventures ahead. Small 
boats were swung out over the side ready to be hastily 
launched. Piles of life rafts encumbered the decks. Life 
preservers were much in evidence, especially after the 
danger zone was reached. The ship followed a zigzag 
of courses, changed every few minutes. Everything was 
dark at night; even smoking on deck was prohibited. 
There were the frequent station drills, when at the warn- 
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Liverpool; the Carpathia, 
with several other ships, 
headed for Glasgow. In the early morning of October 
2 the hills of Scotland were first sighted. The 
destroyers turned back as the mine fields at the mouth of 
the Firth of Clyde were entered. A little later the con- 
voy passed through the gate in the submarine nets at 
Greenock, and there waited for the tide before going on 
up the river. The sail up the Clyde is a vivid memory. 
There were glimpses of “tank’”-manufacturing plants, of 
famous German submarines captured and brought to 
port. The river, lined for miles on both sides with ship- 
building plants, is so narrow that the new ships have 
to be launched at an angle to prevent their striking the 
opposite bank. Steaming slowly up the river, we were 
heartily cheered by the thousands of shipworkers along 
the shores. They were near enough to see the expres- 
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sions on their faces; they 
were evidently delighted to 
the first 
troops to arrive in Scotland, 
and we were at least equal- 
ly glad to see the Scotch. 
It was especially interesting 


see American 


to note the great number of 
buxom Scotch girls in 
smocks, breeches and put- 
tees working on ship con- 
struction. 

“After a of 
well-ordered hustle in get- 


few hours 
ting off the troops and bag- 
gage, the regiment entrain- 
ed for a destination to us 
unknown. Fifteen hours 
on the train brought us to 
Southampton, England, 


where a few days were 
spent in a so-called “rest 
camp” awaiting transporta- 
the channel. 


tion across 


No one seemed to know 
just why the word “rest” 
was used in connection with 
such a camp, for it was any- 


thing but restful. The line 


of march from the city 
out to this camp was 
along a_ splendid  ave- 


nue beneath an arch of magnificent elms. The avenue, 
strange to say, had been constructed in other days by 
other soldiers waiting to take ship from Southampton— 
British soldiers waiting to embark for the Atlantic voy- 
age in the days of the American Revolution. Few of us 
had ever been in Europe before, so that there was 
keen interest in investigating the old parts of the city— 
the remains of the old walls, the old inns like pages from 
Thackeray, the monument on the waterfront to com- 
memorate the sailing of the Mayflower in 1620. A brief 
glance at beautiful England, and we crowded aboard a 
shallow draught side-wheel boat to be whisked across the 
English Channel to La Havre during the night.” 

While the various battalions and even some of the 
companies were broken up when they reached France 
and scattered in widely different parts of the country, 
from the rich maritime pine section of the southwest up 
through the central part and on to the Vosges and Ar- 
gonne regions, their experiences in many respects were 
similar. Some of the incidents which befell the 10th 
Regiment along the way are picturesquely described by 
Major Mason, who says: 

“France was reached on October 7, but there were still 
days of travel and waiting ahead before timber opera- 
tions could begin. Fortunately, only a day was spent 


in the rest camp at La Havre, sheltered from the pelting 
rain in sheds paved with cobbles. 


Once more the regi- 
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ment entrained with the 


destination unknown to 
The 


train, now so well known to 


us. French troop 
millions of Americans, was 
a curiosity to us. There 
the 
forty” cars—little box cars 
plainly marked 


were usual “eight- 
“eight 
horses lengthwise or forty 
men.” It was hard to see 
how forty husky Ameri- 
cans, each carrying his full 
equipment, could crowd 
into one of the little cars, 
but it 


were rough benches in the 





was done. There 
cars, but no toilet facilities 
whatever. Thirty-six hours 
of slow running, which car- 
ried the 
skirts of Paris and gave a 


us around out- 
glimpse of the palace at 
Versailles, finally brought 
us to Nevers, a small city in 
almost the exact center of 
France. 

A tent camp was pitched 
in a well turfed field in 
the outskirts of Nevers. 
A few days of rain and 
the of twelve 
feet soon stirred up a large 


tramping 
hundred odd pairs of 


mud pie bearing little resemblance to the original 
field. Here the regiment waited for two weeks for the 


arrival of motor and other equipment brought on the 
Carpathia. Looking back it now seems remarkable that 
so much of the equipment succeeded in crossing England, 
the Channel and half of France so quickly. In Nevers, 
we had our first experience in the French lumber busi- 
ness ; about;two thousand feet of lumber was needed for 
crating material, so a motor truck and a detail of men 
went out to find it; after the biggest local stock of lum- 
ber had been found, there was a long parley through an 
interpreter with the woman who managed the place; 
finally some green, rough white fir, grading about num- 
ber two common, was found in three-fourths inch and 
one inch thicknesses ; we paid at the rate of one hundred 
dollars per thousand feet board measure for the thinner 
stock and one hundred twenty dollars for the thicker. 
“To meet the most pressing timber needs of the Ameri- 
can Army, the regiment was split into five parts for 
work in different parts of France. Two and one-half 
companies were ordered to the pine forests along the 
coast in the southwest; two companies were to go into 
the fir forests of the Vosges Mountains in Eastern 
France; and a half company was to cut pine in Brittany 
near the coast in the northwest; and two other com- 
panies were to work in different parts of Central France. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE AMERICAN OPERATIONS IN_ THE 
VICINITY OF PONTENX, IN ONE OF THE GROUP OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS ON THE PONTENX VILLAGE GREEN, LANDES, 


FRANCE 


As fast as equipment arrived it was divided between the 
different units; as soon as there was sufficient equip- 
ment on hand to permit work to begin, the units pro- 
ceeded to their stations, which were reached just before 
November 1. Only a comparatively small part of the 
logging equipment and no complete sawmill units had 
accompanied the regiment on the Carpathia, so the first 
work was necessarily to be limited to that preparatory to 
sawmill operation and to that of producing timber in 
the round. 

“The writer was assigned to the work of taking the 
motor train of the First Battalion across country from 
Nevers to Pontenx, a small village about sixty miles 
southwest of Bordeaux. The three days allowed gave 
just time enough to make the three hundred sixty mile 
run, for the heavy trucks could do only about twelve 
miles per hour, and lack of lights limited the running 








20th REGIMENT TROOPS AT THE BELLEVUE CAMP IN FRANCE 
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time from six in the morning to five at night. It was 


a beautiful trip over finer roads than any of us had ever 
traveled before. The first two days of the trip led 
through a decidedly hilly country, with fine hardwood 
forests scattered about here and there. Most of the route 
followed the French national highways, which usually 
have a hard surface of water bound macadam about 
eighteen feet wide, on each side of which is smooth turf 
about ten feet wide for columns of marching men when 
need arises. The roads are almost everywhere lined by 
splendid trees which are made to swell the incomes of the 
communes which own them; chestnut, cherry and other 
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THESE LOADING CRANES WERE USED FOR TRANSFERRING THE 
LUMBER FROM NARROW GAUGE TO BROAD GAUGE CARS IN 
MANY OF THE SHIPPING YARDS OF THE 20th REGIMENT 

fruit trees yield their annual crops, and finally their tim- 
ber; in Southern France, cork oak trees furnish crops of 
bark every eight or ten years; Lombardy poplars, locust, 
sycamores and others are valuable mainly for their tim- 
ber; all add greatly to the beauty of the highways. 
Along much of the route the French had seen no Ameri- 
cans before, and our welcome was the more hearty for 
that reason. The motor train reached Pontenx just 
before the arrival of the train loaded with troops, sup- 
plies and equipment.” 

A picture of the men in their camps, of the way in 
which preparations were made for their living and for 
the lumber operations which they were anxious to start 
as promptly as possible, is given by Major Mason, who 
says: 

“The first day in the ‘Landes,’ as the pine forested 
region of Southwestern France is known, was an espe- 
cially busy one. The railway cars had to be unloaded 
and released immediately and camp established in the 
pine forest four miles away. Fortunately, a bright, 
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APPROXIMATELY 70 FEET LONG ON MOTOR 
AROUND SHARP TURN IN THE 
FOREST. OPERATIONS OF 20th 


A LOAD OF PILING 
TRUCK AND TRAILER GOING 
ROAD IN A FRENCH SPRUCE 
ENGINEERS 

sunny day among a long series of rainy ones made it 
possible to get under cover without wetting men and 
supplies. The underbrush was cleared from the camp 
site, and trees felled to make room for the pyramidal 
tents. Kitchens were soon ready to serve hot meals to 
the long lines of hungry men. Bed sacks were filled with 
straw and for the first few nights were placed direct on 
the wet sand ; water oozed up through that sand for days. 
As soon as possible lumber was obtained from nearby 
French mills to be used in flooring the tents and in build- 
ing bunks. Sibley stoves installed in the tents improved 
conditions and men no longer had to go to bed right 
after supper to keep warm. Although there was plenty 
of wood handy on the camp site, it was all sappy and 
wet, and dried out very slowly during the winter. For 
fully two months it was necessary to buy dry wood for 
the kitchens. At this time dry pine wood was selling 
in Bordeaux at twenty-two dollars per cord; it was less 
expensive, of course, in the forest near Pontenx. Wells 
were dug through two or more layers of hard pan to get 
away from the surface water, and even the water so 
obtained was chlorinated before it was put in the lister 
bags, or ‘Carrie Nation cows’ as they were familiarly 
known, for the men to drink. Kitchen refuse was partly 
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burned in incinerators and partly fed to hogs. The hogs 
turned out to be an important source of profit to the 
company funds; young pigs weighing twenty to twenty- 
five pounds were bought from the natives for about 
twenty dollars per head, and after a few months’ feeding 
until they had reached a weight of about two hundred 
pounds they were sold in the French markets at about 
seventy dollars per head. 

“This camp at which American forestry operations 
began in the Landes was in a section of the country quite 
typical of the two and three-tenths million acres of pine 
forest which border the Atlantic and at places extend 
sixty or more inland in Southwestern France. 
Originally a worthless, sandy, marshy waste, it has been 
reclaimed by drainage and the planting of forests of 
maritime pine until now it is one of the richest portions 
of France. The region is now about eighty per cent 
forested with even-aged stands of trees of different ages 
up to sixty years in the different stands. The unforested 
area consists of small lakes and highly cultivated little 
farms scattered through the forest; the farmers work 
both on their farms and in the adjoining forests, thus 
furnishing a stable supply of labor for the forest work. 

“Timber operations were started immediately by small 
crews, while other crews continued the work of settling 
camp. ‘The first work was that of getting out piling, 
greatly needed for the construction of American docks 
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THE LUMBERJACKS AND FORESTERS HELPED TO BUILD TELE- 


PHONE SYSTEM PLATFORMS IN FRANCE WHICH WERE LIKE 
FIRE LOOKOUT STATIONS IN OUR OWN FORESTS. 
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at the port of Bassens, near Bordeaux. There were suf- 
ficient tools to fell the trees, but only makeshift logging 
equipment to get the piling to the edge of the hard road. 
No horses had yet arrived. It was quite amusing to see 
a forty-foot piling, suspended beneath the axle connect- 
ing a pair of dump cart wheels, dragged through the 
woods by ten men on a rope ahead while ten more men 


with cant hooks helped along the sides. A drenching 
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it was a beginning. The production of fuel wood from 
limbs and tops and of barbed wire stakes from small 
trees was under way. At this stage of the operations, 
especially, it was difficult to secure railway cars in which 
to make shipments. Throughout the war, France was 
struggling with a car shortage partly caused by pre-war 
planning by the Germans, as immediately before August, 
1914, Germans bought great quantities of raw materials 
of all sorts in France; the material was shipped to Ger- 
many in French cars, and the cars were held. 

“The timber cut by the American troops was not 
bought by the American Army direct from the French 
timber owners. Timber acquisition procedure was some- 
what as follows: An American officer assigned to forest 
acquisition work in a given region would look around for 
forest tracts suitable in character and accessibility for 
American operations. He would report the suitable 
tracts to the French officer having charge of forest work 
in the region. The French officer, after making sure that 

















THE SPEED WITH WHICH THE 20th ENGINEERS LOADED LUMBER TRAINS AMAZED THE FRENCH, AS DID MOST OF THE OPERA- 
. SIONS OF THE REGIMENT 


rain was falling, but the men paid little attention, for at 
last they were getting out timber. To move the piling 
to the railroad escort wagon, running gears were rigged 
up to carry the small ends while the butt ends were car- 
ried on F. W. D. motor trucks; three pieces were taken 
in each load. It was almost impossible to run the trucks 
slowly enough to be safe for the escort wagons, so when 
the horses arrived a few days later, a four-horse team 
and another escort wagon were substituted for the truck. 

“Foundations were constructed so that the sawmills 
might be set up as quickly as possible when they arrived 
from America. Large quantities of logs were cut.and 
decked ready for the mills. Telephone lines were built. 
Work was started on the installation of railway switches 
and spurs. This preliminary work was all vety neces- 
sary, but the men were impatient to smell} new pine 
boards and sawdust. So to get some lumbef-production 
started, even though small in amount, the night shift 
of a French sawmill was leased; this mill could produce 
only about three thousand feet of lumber each night, but 


there was no sufficient reason why the Americans should 
not have the timber in question, would estimate the 
amount, appraise the value and mark the timber for 
cutting. If the owner was satisfied to sell the timber 
at a reasonable price, his figure would be accepted, but 
if the owner asked an exorbitant price, the French officer 
would fix a reasonable price at which the timber would 
be requisitioned. The French government purchased the 
timber and resold it to the American Army at cost. 
Rights of way were obtained in much the same fashion. 
This system undoubtedly protected the United States 
from the serious overcharges which would have been 
possible through our lack of knowledge of French tim- 
ber values. The value of timber was astonishing to 
Americans, used to prices of from two to eight dollars 
per thousand feet on the stump for pine timber in most 
parts of America; it was found that the pine timber of 
the Landes was costing from twenty to forty dollars per 
thousand feet, depending upon quality and location; 
hardwood of similar quality in central France was even 
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more costly. With these values in view, it is easier to 
understand the very close utilization of all classes of 
material in the French forests. 

“The question of amusement and of keeping the men 
in first-class physical condition, properly disciplined and 
in good spirits, was an important one and was well 
looked after. The Y. M. C. A. and the chaplains who 
were assigned to the regiment performed worthy service 
in this respect. 

“With all hands working ten hours per day, five and 
one-half days a week, doing clean up work and standing 
inspection Saturday afternoon, and frequently busy with 
emergency work on Sunday, the problem of maintaining 
satisfactory morale was an important one. An intercamp 
baseball league kept things lively on Sunday afternoons. 
A battalion band of thirty-seven pieces played on all 
sorts of occasions; it was especially enjoyed by the 
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tuted ; this resulted in a marked improvement in morale. 
In the spring, especially with the news of the successful 
German drives, many of the men became restless and 
there were many applications for transfer to combatant 
organizations ; if these applications had been acted upon 
favorably, few would have been left to run the sawmills. 

“The men were cordially received by, nearly all of the 


French people. Most of the Americans made at least 
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LARGE CREW OF AMERICAN ENGINEERS MAKING QUICK WORK OF LOADING LUMBER AND TIES ON FRENCH RAILWAY CARS 


French civilians, who had been without music since the 
beginning of the war. The Y. M. C. A. installed a hut 
in each camp where such features as reading matter, 
writing materials, phonographs, billiard tables, pianos, 
moving pictures, et cetera, were much enjoyed; one of 
the most appreciated features was the ‘Y. M. C. A. lady.’ 
When the fine weather came, men were sent by motor 
truck each week from some camps to nearby places for 
a two-day week end holiday. On Sundays some men 
toured the nearby country on bicycles, and from Pontenx 
for instance men hiked over the dunes to the ocean for 
a few hours on the beach. The seashore was especially 
popular after a torpedoed Portuguese ship was beached, 
for it had in its cargo three thousand barrels of wine— 
‘pas de vin ordinaire, mais de l’ambroisie.’. Military drill 
had been abandoned during the short days and pressing 
work of the winter; there was evident a falling off in 
spirit and discipline ; in the spring, short periods of drill 
on Saturday afternoon and Sunday morning were insti- 


a few goods friends among the French. Their efforts to 
learn the language were earnest and, no doubt, often 
amusing to the French. The medical officers with the 
forestry and lumber troops did a great deal for the 
The abbe of the church at Pontenx 
arranged a special Easter service in English for our 
There were many such exchanges of courtesy, 
which made for hearty friendship between the French 
and Americans. 


French civilians. 


men. 


“Unfortunately, the attitude of a few of the peasants 
in the pine forest districts was not so friendly at first. 
They said among themselves, ‘Look at those strapping 
big American soldiers. Why do they come here? They 
are bigger and stronger than our men ever were. While 
our men, who have been away for over three years, and 
are still at the front fighting, these Americans come to 
hide in the forest and to do the work our men should 
they cut the trees that we want to save 
for our turpentine industry. Why don’t they go to the 


be here doing ; 
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VIEW OF THE MILL YARD OF THE BOURICOS 20-M AMERICAN MILL NEAR PONTENX, LANDES. A LOG TRAIN HAS JUST BROUGHT 
THE LOGS OVER THE NARROW GAUGE RAILWAY SYSTEM FROM THE FOREST TO THE POINT WHERE THE LOGS WILL BE 
UNLOADED ON TO THE SKIDS IN THE FOREGROUND, OVER WHICH THE LOGS WILL BE ROLLED TO THE CARTS AT THE LEFT 
UPON WHICH THEY WILL BE PULLED UP THE INCLINE INTO THE SAWMILL. THE GREAT HEAP OF SLABS AND EDGINGS AT 
THE RIGHT OF THE LOG TRAIN ARE DESTINED TO BE MADE INTO CHARCOAL FOR USE IN A NEARBY MUNITIONS PLANT 
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MARITIME PINE FOREST IN THE 


A 20-M AMERICAN SAWMILL IN THE SAND DUNES NEAR THE ATLANTIC COAST OF FRANCE. 
BACKGROUND 




















HOW THE AMERICAN ARMY GOT ITS WOOD 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY’S PORTRAIT GALLERY OF OFFICERS OF THE TWENTIETH REGIMENT (FORESTRY) 


1. Capt. Harold T. Antrim. 2. Ist Lt. Alexander H. Ellison. 3. 1st Lt. Charles M. J 
Wemple. 6. Ist Lt. Morton Van Meter. 7. Ist Lt. Marion Nine. 8. Capt. Oliver J 
Starbird. 11. Capt. Andrew J. Fisk. 12. Ist Lt. Herbert L. Holderman. 
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ns. 4. Ist Lt. Henry E. Power. 5. Capt 
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front and fight and let our men come home?’ The men 
even heard the opinion was current among some of the 
peasants that, if the Allies won the war England would 
take Northern France and the United States would seize 
Southern France. Evidently German propaganda was 
at work. However, the ignorant peasant was not to be 
blamed too much for his feeling, for he could not see 
clearly why it was essential that American engineers 
precede the main American Army in France to get out 
timber and to use the timber in building docks, ware- 
houses, railroads, hospitals, barracks, et cetera, for the 
fighting forces coming later on. The intelligent French 
arranged a series of discussions and took other steps 
which stilled the complaints of the peasants until the 
fighting troops appeared at the front in force in the late 
spring of 1918, when the attitude of all of the French 
became extremely cordial, where before in some quarters 
it had been merely polite. 

“The impression which the forestry and lumber troops 
made on the French is perhaps best indicated in a series 
of compositions written by the school children of a small 
town. The children were asked by their teacher to write 
their observations on the Americans; the children had 
no idea that Americans would ever see what they wrote. 
[The compositions, published in “The Independent,’ 
indicate that the children found the Americans cleanly 
about their persons, polite, good natured, generous, quite 


= 


free in spending their money and in some cases strongly 
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inclined to the use of liquor. (It may be said here that, 
although the American lumberjack in his native habitat 
is well known as a user of strong drink, there was a re- 
markably little trouble from this source in France.) | 
One of the compositions, written by Renee Dourthe, 
daughter of the schoolmaster, is quoted herewith: ‘The 
work of the Americans is certainly a curious one. I saw 
them raise huge logs with large pliers, as easily as they 
would have moved a straw. Their furnaces for their 
kitchens are half in the ground, in order not to waste 
any heat. What struck me especially about the Ameri- 
can soldiers is their cleanliness. All of them are tall, 
healthy and strong, owing to their hygiene. Their teeth 
are very white; and not to soil their hands, they put on 
gloves, even at work. 

““Another thing I admired also is their politeness. 
France had the fame of being the most polite nation 
in the world. We have often heard and read about the 
French courtesy. Is France going to lose her rank 
among the well-bred nations? 

““T like the American soldiers who came to help 
France. I like the Americans who came here to defend 
justice and right. I admire the Americans who remem- 
bered France, and who came to her in spite of the many 
dangers. Long live the United States of America!’ ” 
~ [Owing to the fact that the rosters of several companies failed 
to arrive from France as this issue goes to press, it is impossible 
to be certain that the titles of some of the officers mentioned in 
the article are correct.—Ep1ror.] 








WE WANT TO RECORD YOUR MEMORIAL TREE PLANTING. PLEASE ADVISE 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























LONG MARTIME PILING LOADED ON AMERICAN NARROW GAUGE CARS READY FOR TRANSPORTATION FROM THE FOREST TO 
THE MAIN LINE RAILWAY SHIPPING POINT NEAR PONTENX, LANDES, FRANCE 
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A LESSON FROM FRANCE 


By CAPT. RALPH H. FAULKNER, 20th ENGINEERS 


T THIS day when the subject of reforestation is 

receiving some attention but getting only a very 

small part of the support, both public and govern- 
mental, that it should, we have returning to us 20,000 
men who have spent from six to eighteen months in 
France. These men, whether consciously or not, have 
had borne in upon them the vast importance of a definite 
and vigorously applied forest policy. 

When the roth and 20th Engineers left this country it 
is doubtful whether many of them had any idea of 
the forest wealth of France. I know it was the opinion 
of the writer that the duty of the regiments would be 
to cut the timber from public parks and roadways. In 
fact, I really visualized the entrance of American lumber- 
jacks into the very backyards of the French inhabitants 
for the purpose of securing timber. My experience was 
limited mostly to the southwestern part of France, and 
as our train passed southward from Bordeaux I felt 
that whoever had given me the idea that France was 
denuded of timber had most evidently not referred to 
that part of the country. 

More than one hundred years ago that territory on 
the Bay of Biscay bounded by the Rivers Gironde at 
Bordeaux and the Adour at Biarritz, was one vast desert 


of sand, unceasingly driven inland by the western winds 
and mounting into dune after dune. -This moving mass 
of sands, which had gone on for more than a century, 
submerged the crops and villages. The sand dunes thus 
irresistibly mounted up at a rate said to be about forty 
meters per year on a length of over 300 kilometers, and 
an average breadth of six or seven kilometers. More 
than 250,000 fertile acres were already covered with 
sand by 1790, and the inhabitants, quite powerless, wit- 
nessed the frightful progress of this devastating plague. 

The first people to conceive the idea of combating the 
advance of the sands were two brothers, Desbiey, who 
lived at St. Julien-en-born in the Department of Landes. 
These two men, upon their private initiatives, set about 
opposing obstacles in the way of wattle-work and the 
planting of Gorse and Scotch-broom. At this time no 
one had conceived the idea of planting maritime pine, 
so that these two brothers stood out as pioneers in a 
fundamental plan of forestry. All of their efforts, how- 
ever, proved unavailing for the sands mounted more 
rapidly than the growth of the Gorse. 

About this time public opinion brought such pressure 
to bear upon the government of Louis XVI that an 
engineer was appointed to find some means of stopping 

















SCENE IN A MARITIME PINE FOREST, SOUTHWESTERN FRANCE. 


BROAD GAUGE SPUR PARALLELED BY LOADING DOCKS ON 
WHICH ARE NARROW GAUGE TRACKS TO TRANSPORT TIES AND OTHER PRODUCTS FROM THE MILL TO THE FRENCH RAILWAY 
CARS IN THE CENTER 
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AMERICAN OPERATIONS IN PROGRESS IN A FRENCH HARDWOOD FOREST. IN THE CENTER A LOAD OF LOGS ON A CAR ON 
THE WAY UP THE INCLINE INTO THE MILL 


the progress of the dunes. In 1779 Baron de Charlevoix- 
Villers, a Naval officer, was ordered to study the creation 
of a naval port at Arcachon. He submitted several papers 
showing that moving sands could be fixed by vegetation, 
really adopting the process used at that time at Dunkirk. 
However, he was unable to put his plans into execution, 
through tranfer to other duties, and for five years the 
crying need for permanent fixation of the dunes in the 
J.andes and Gironde was permitted to drag on. 

In 1784 Nicolas Bremontier, an engineer, born near 
Rouen, was appointed chief surveyor at Bordeaux. To 
this man is due probably the existence of the present 
maritime pine forests in France for he put into execution 
the researches of Despiey and Charlevoix-Villers. He 
secured permission from the government to give two 
years of study to the problem of the sand dunes, and be- 
fore this time was up, by the pure lights of his views 
and the persuasive strength of his faith he at last interest- 
ed the government in the great work of creating forest 
land out of a vast desert. 

At the beginning of 1787 a sum of 50,000 livres was 
placed at his disposal for the commencement of the 
work of forestation in his district. It was not until the 
middle of that year that the first experiments of Bremon- 


tier were made. Having profited by the failure of Despiey 
in the mere planting of gorse he conceived the idea of 
planting maritime pine and he followed this course suc- 
cessfully until 1793, at which time his government fail- 
ing to provide funds, he was forced to discontinue his 
efforts. However, this valiant Frenchman, who had ever 
the courage of his convictions, was not daunted and ap- 
plied to the learned societies of France for assistance, 
having proven to himself and to the inhabitants of this 
country that the fixation of the dunes was a possibility. 
He fought with persistent effort and with an admirable 
earnestness for both the attention and the resources of 
his government. It was not an easy thing at this time, if 
one will refer to French history, to convince a government 
that a plan of forestation deserved important considera- 
tion, for it was about this time that France was in the 
throes of her revolution. 

Bremontier saw the changing of a mighty tract of 
land from a desert of sand, whose yearly encroachment 
inland was threatening and wiping out entire villages, to 
a huge forest which would give competence to the popu- 
lace which it had steadily driven back, and for his un- 
wearied persistence he is entitled to the gratitude of 
posterity. 
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It was not until July 2, 1801, that Bremontier was suc- 
cessful in creating a committee, appointed by the Min- 
ister for the Home Department (I should judge this to 
be the same as our Department of the Interior), with 
instructions to “continue to fix, plant and care for the 
growth of trees on the sand dunes on the Bay of Biscay.” 
Bremontier, very properly, was made President of this 
Committee and the work was resumed in the Department 
of Lands, in 1803 at Lit and Mimizan (where the fourth 
After this 
the planting of trees went on uninterruptedly and with in- 


battalion of the 20th Engineers was located). 


creasing activity until 1865 when the primary project was 
announced by the French Government as completed. The 
total cost over this entire tire was less than 14,000,000 
francs ($2,800,000) and now today, with a very perfect 
forest plan carried out, those sand dunes which in 1799 
threatened all of Southwestern France, have been trans- 
formed into an immense forest and exhaustless source of 
income for the inhabitants. The vast majority of the 
inhabitants of the Gironde and the Landes, most espe- 
cially the Landes, find employment with good remunera- 
tion in the exploitation of the present-day forest. 

It was an admirable victory of human intelligence over 
brutal nature and indisputably this one man, Bremontier, 
who died in Paris in 1809, deserves the gratitude of not 
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only the people of France, but of all those interested in 
forestry throughout the world. 

From this district there is shipped to Great Britain 
alone over 800,000 tons of pit props per year to say 
nothing of the shipment of resin and turpentine, and 
until 1914 an average of approximately 600 shiploads per 
year of forest products left the ports of Bordeaux and 
Arcachon. Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Holland and 
Russia, were all purchasers of this product, which was 
made possible by the indomitable will of this real hero 
of France to whom two monuments have been built in 
the heart of the land which he veritably made. 

We have, in America, a district on our South Atlantic 
seaboard quite similar in soil property to that of the 
Department of Landes in France, and while we rest on 
our oars, with a firm conviction that our timber supply 
is inexhaustible, we must be brought to the realization 
that this supply is ever moving westward. There are 
those who scoff at a policy of reforestation, but the 
work of the man and the eminent success of the man who 
is the subject of this article, stands out forever as a 
refutation of any argument against a sane forest policy. 
Whether or not we have in the United States a Bremon- 
tier I do not know, but if we have, it is high time that he 
come forth and perpetuate our forest East of the Rockies. 

















WINTER SCENE AT ONE OF THE SAWMILLS IN FRANCE 








WAR SERVICE OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


HE American Forestry Association determined 
when the United States entered the war to do all 
it possibly could to aid in the nationwide move- 

ment for victory and, as it felt particularly interested in 
the organization of the forestry and lumberjack regi- 
ment, it is perhaps not inappropriate to mention to the 
men for whom this issue of the AMERICAN ForEsTRY mag- 
azine is made a souvenir edition, some of its activities. 

It aided, through its Conservation Department, the 
National War Garden Commission organized in March, 
1917, and conducted until June 1, 1919. This commis- 
sion, conceived, directed and financed by Charles Lath- 
rop Pack, president of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, inspired the planting of war gardens on vacant lots 
and slacker land throughout the United States. It fur- 
nished instruction to individuals, it organized communi- 
ties, it distributed literature, it—in a word—did every- 
thing worth doing to help raise food where none was 
raised before in order to help, as General Pershing ex- 
pressed it, “to keep the food coming.” Its work resulted 
in food of a value of over a billion dollars being raised 
by the war gardeners. It furnished equipment for a war 
garden at Camp Dix, New Jersey, and this garden inspir- 
ed the planting of gardens at other camps of soldiers. Its 
plan of work was closely studied by the French, British 
and Canadian governments and some of its methods were 
successfully adopted by these governments. Its work 
was conducted from the offices of the American Forestry 
Association, in Washington. 

The Association started a fund for the welfare and 
comfort of the forestry and lumberjack soldiers, as told 
in detail on another page. 


“THE GREAT 


From every section of the United States the American For- 
estry Association is getting reports of Memorial Tree planting 
and is registering these trees on its national honor roll. George- 
town University has dedicated fifty-four memorial trees at its 
120th Commencement and marked them with the bronze marker 
designed by the Association. At San Francisco a Hero Grove 
was dedicated on Memorial Day and Cleveland on the same 
day dedicated an avenue of Liberty Oaks. Twenty schools in 
Cincinnati have planted Memorial Trees. The Daughters of 
the Confederacy are planting Memorial Trees, the Cordele, 
Georgia, Chapter being the first to register with the Association. 
The Daughters of the American Revolution are planting, too, the 
“Our Flag” Chapter, of Washington, D. C., being the first to 
report to the Association. 

Rev. Francis E. Clark has sent a call to the Christian En- 
deavor Societies of the world to plant Memorial Trees. “Thus 
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In December, 1919, members of the Association raised 
a special fund and sent Secretary Percival S. Ridsdale to 
France, Belgium and Great Britain to study the forest 
losses of these countries. The result of the trip was an 
offer by the Association to provide American forest tree 
seed to help in reforesting the war-stricken forests of 
these countries. This offer was gratefully accepted, and 
an effort is now being made to secure the seed needed, 
partly by donations from states and partly by a fund 
which is now being raised. 

The Association’s magazine, AMERICAN Forestry, de- 
voted a great deal of its space to articles and photo- 
graphs about the effect of the war upon the forests of the 
United States, Canada, France, Belgium and Great Brit- 
ain, and many more such articles are now in hand ready 
for publication. 

Copies of AMERICAN Forestry Magazine were sent to 
the 20th Regiment in France and to the camps in the 
United States each month. 

The Association is now aiding the Welfare Fund Com- 
mittee to secure positions for lumbermen and foresters 
in War Service. 

It has since the fall of 1918 earnestly urged the plant- 
ing of Memorial Trees in tribute to those who gave their 
lives for their country or offered their lives in the Great 
War. Thousands of Memorial Trees have been planted 
and many thousands more will be planted next fall. The 
movement is spreading rapidly, and in addition to its 
fitness from the standpoint of memorial tributes it is 
also most serviceable in the cause of forestry by interest- 
ing thousands of people in trees. 


TREE MAKER” 


come closer to the Great Tree Maker,” says Dr. Clark in his 
call, which will have far reaching effect. The American For- 
estry Association will gladly send free instructions to any person 
or organization planting trees, and it has prepared a planting 
day program which is being widely used. These are but exam- 
ples of how wide spread the call of the Association to plant 
Memorial Trees has become. 

Next fall more extensive planting is being planned. In the 
next issue American Forestry will begin printing the honor roll 
of those for whom trees have been planted. Every member of 
the Association can help in this great work by taking the lead 
in tree planting in his community. Start plans for fall planting 
in your town now. Work for a Memorial Avenue of trees or 
for Memorial Trees as the setting for any form of memorial 
your town may be adopting. Inform the Association of progress 


made. 
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JOBS FOR RETURNING LUMBERMEN AND 
FORESTERS 


PONYHE Welfare Fund for Lumbermen and Foresters 
in War Service has undertaken the task of aiding 
lumbermen and foresters released from war service 

to secure positions. The lumber organizations, the lum- 

ber trade papers, lumber companies and the American 

Forestry Association are aiding in this work. 

Applications on sheets similar to the one on the next 
page are now being received by the American Forestry 
Association and forwarded by the Welfare Fund Com- 
mittee to lumber organizations and lumbermen through- 
out the United States who will communicate directly 
with the men desiring the jobs. 

Any men who wish aid in getting jobs and have not 
yet filed applications may do so now on the application 
blank printed on the next page. 

Lieut.-Col. W. B. Greeley, of the 2oth, in writing from 
France under date of April 26, 1919, to Percival S. 
Ridsdale, treasurer of the Welfare Fund, says: 

“The officers of the 20th Engineers have been con- 
sidering the question of assisting our returning soldiers 
to obtain employment in the United States. The policy 
of the American Expeditionary Forces to evacuate the 
troops in France rapidly during May and June has made 
it necessary to act promptly in this matter; and we have 
accordingly put the following plan into effect. Each 
company commander of the 20th Engineers and attached 
Service Troops will be sent a supply of printed forms. 
The company commanders have been requested to have 
such forms filled out by any men in their command who 
desire assistance, to append their own estimate of the 
soldiers qualifications and character, and to mail the 
applications direct to the American Forestry Association, 
Washington, D. C. The time limits have made it neces- 
sary to put this scheme into effect without waiting for 
prior consultation with yourself or with the lumber 
organizations who are interested; but I feel that any 
plan to aid returning soldiers in this manner must begin 
with specific data on individual cases. 

“All of the units of technical white troops, including 
the road battalions, which have been employed on for- 
estry work in France and have not previously returned 
to the United States are to be released during the month 
of May; and may be expected to arrive in the United 
States roughly between May 20 and July 1. These units 
comprise approximately 9,700 men. Eight hundred negro 
Engineer Service Troops which have been employed upon 
forestry operations will also probably arrive in the United 
States between May 20 and July 1. The remaining negro 


Engineer Service Troops in France, aggregating about 
5,600 men, will probably arrive in the United States 


Several of the bat- 
talion commanders estimate that approximately 50 per 
cent of their men will desire assistance in obtaining 
employment. 

“I fully appreciate that the plan which I have taken the 
liberty to initiate and the suggestion contained in this 
letter represent a large volume of work for the friends 
of the forestry troops in the United States. 


between June 20 and August 1. 


It is my 
strong conviction, however, that no greater service can 
be rendered to these men in recognition of the sacrifices 
which many of them have made in coming to France 
than to assist them in finding suitable employment under 
some such scheme as that indicated. I also feel that the 
large sums subscribed for welfare work for the forestry 
troops could not be expended to any better advantage. 
l‘urthermore, the forest industries at home have an in- 
terest of their own in getting in touch with a large pro- 
portion of these men. Our troops have been employed 
continuously upon industrial operations in France, under 
conditions which have tended to develop their technical 
skill and their resourcefulness to a high degree. Many 
of them have developed mechanical ability as mill saw- 
yers, saw filers, motor truck drivers and mechanics, engi- 
neers and loggers which they did not have when they 
entered the army. Others have become capable teamsters, 
capable men on logging railroads, and the like. Many 
of them have profited greatly by the discipline and sense 
of organization developed in military service. These 
men represent, in the aggregate, an enormous economic 
asset to the United States and especially to the forest 
industries. It will be, in my judgment, of the utmost 
mutual advantage to men securing employment and to 
employers to do everything possible to get these return- 
ing soldiers placed so that their individual abilities can 
be put to the most productive use. 

“T have also requested the company commanders to 
send to you direct statements concerning such cases 
as they may have where they feel that financial assistance 
should be extended to returning forestry soldiers on ac- 
count of family distress, physical disability, or other 
good reasons, with their own recommendations as to what 
should be done. I do not anticipate that there will be 
many cases of this character. The majority of our men 
are in better condition physically than when they entered 
the army; and they have been spared the disabilities in- 
curred by combat units. There will undoubtedly be many 
cases of physical disability among lumbermen who en- 
listed in combat units, but I know of no way to get in 
touch with these cases except through the receiving hos- 
pitals of the army in the United States.” 
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EMPLOYMENT SHEET 


FOR SOLDIERS WHO WISH LUMBERING OR FORESTRY JOBS 
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NOTE: THIS SHEET SHOULD BE SENT TO THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C.. THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE WELFARE FUND FOR LUMBERMEN AND FORESTERS IN WAR 
SERVICE. THE APPLICANTS WILL BE INFORMED OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR EMPLOYMENT OR OF THE 
NAMES OF MEN IN THEIR HOME REGION WHO WILL BE PREPARED TO ASSIST THEM IN GETTING 


WORK. 
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on the Atlantic Coast. 




















A battery of Moore Moist Air Dry Kilns at Snoqualmie Falls Lumber | Ce ympany’s mill, near Seattle, Washington, on 
the Pacific Coast. This is the latest of the Weyerhaeuser group of mills, and is said to be the most modern lumber 
manufacturing plant in the world. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


you will find many of the 


Largest and Most Progressive Lumber Mills 


are using 


MOORE’S MOIST AIR DRY KILN 


for drying their product 





HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR MANY CUSTOMERS: 


Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Texas. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett, Wash. Trexler Lumber Co., Allentown, Pa., and Allen, S. C. 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

National Steel Car Co., Hamilton, Ont., Can. Goodear Lumber Co., Picayune, Miss. 

Westside Lumber Co., Tuolumne, Calif. Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Perry, Fla. 

Freeman, Smith Lbr. Co., Millville, Ark. Fosburgh Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Savannah River Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. S. H. Bollinger & Co., Shreveport, La. 

Bagdad Land & Lumber a. Bagdad, Fla., and Chicago, III. Vredenburgh Sawmill Co., Vredenburgh, Ala. 

Lucher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Texas. Standard Lumber Co., Live Oak, Fla. 

Roland Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. North ae and Box Co. (Swift & Co.), Portland, Ore. 
E Jackson Lumber Co., Riderwood, Ala., and Baltimore, Md. WwW. P own & Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Ragley Lumber Co., Ragley, La. Dunlevie Lumber Co., Allenhurst, Ga. 

Buehner Lumber C5. Portland, Oregon. Long-Bell Lumber Ca, Kansas City, Mo. 


We build kilns to suit the exacting requirements of each individual mill. We began building kilns in 1£79. Forty years of 
continuous and successful kiln building enables us to render you real service. Why experiment? Write for catalog explaining 


our system. 


MOORE DRY KILN CO., Box 1177, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Showing 14 Moore Moist Air Kilns (they are operating a total of 34 Moore Kilns) at plant of Atlantic Coast Lumber Corp., Georgetown, S. C., 
This is the largest board mill in the worl., having a daily capacity of three-quarters of a million feet in boards. 





Please Mention American Forestry Magazine when writing advertisers 
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THEY CALLED IT AMEX TIE MILL 


WE CALL IT 


AMERICAN EMPIRE BOLTER 


Sere tanner 


OF THEM HELPED THE BOYS OF THE FORESTRY 
DIVISION MAKE HISTORY IN FRANCE 
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The Amex tie Mill, 20th Engrs. 
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Lieut. Glenn H. Holloway, of the 20th Engineers, writing in the December 21st issue of The 


Southern Lumberman, says: 

“The American Saw Mill Machinery Company furnished the bolter or tie mill, which is answering 
its purpose admirably. We only have to face these ties on two sides, so if you get the right sized poles 
and don’t stop to cut any side plank it is possible to cut 30,000 feet in ten hours, once in a while, but 
the average is nearer 15,000 feet for a ten-hour shift.” 


SAW MILL MACHINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CATALOG ON REQUEST 
OUR WAR BOOK, A Souvenir Record of the Work of 1200 American Machines, Free on Request 


American Saw Mill Machinery Company 
1398 HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. -_ = = < = Oe 















































HEN the forestry and lumberjack regiment was 
organized the American Forestry Association 
started the collection of a Welfare Fund for the 

purpose of supplying the men with comforts needed and 
with means for recreation to aid in keeping up their 
morale. This fund was later developed into the Welfare 
Fund for Lumbermen and Foresters in War Service, 
with the following officers: Honorary chairman, R. H. 
Downman, Council of National Defense, Washington, 
D. C.; acting chairman, W. R. Brown, Berlin, N. H.; 
secretary, E. A. Sterling, New York City ; treasurer, Per- 
cival S. Ridsdale, secretary American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. The members of the commit- 
tee are: R.H. Downman, W. R. Brown, E. T. Allen, 
E. A. Diebold, M. E. Preisch, for the Lumber Industry ; 
W. A. Priddie, E. D. Tennant, for the Order of Hoo- 
Hoo; A. F. Potter, W. L. Hall, for the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice; Charles Lathrop Pack, for the American Forestry 
Association; James Boyd, John W. Long, for the Lum- 
ber Trade Press. 

The Welfare Fund was devoted to purchasing wool to 
be knitted into sweaters, scarfs, socks, helmets, etc., to 
furnishing phonographs, athletic supplies and various 
articles needed by the men, and in providing funds for the 
use of the men when their pay failed to arrive. It was also 


THE WELFARE FUND 


used in caring for sick and needy persons in the families 
of soldiers and after they had been ordered home it was 
used in the endeavor to secure work for those who de- 
sired jobs. It is still being used for this particular pur- 
pose. The method of finding jobs for jobless men is 
described on pages 1159 and 1160. 

Senior Chaplain Howard Y. Williams of the 20th 
Regiment, in writing on February 25 from France about 
the use of the fund, said: 

“The welfare fund raised for the men of the 20th En- 
gineers is unique in the A. E. F. No other organization 
that I know of has had such splendid backing as the 
forestry troops in France. The $4,000 sent seemed a 
fortune when it stood to our credit in a French bank 
for 22,400 francs. Almost 3,800 francs was assigned to 
work among the pioneer forestry engineers, the 10th 
Regiment. Athletic supplies, indoor games, phonograph 
records, needles, books, sheet music, refreshments for 
evening parties and other like necessities have been pur- 
chased with this fund. One of the large uses to which 
it has been put has been that of loans. The fund has 
been put out on loans several times over and has proved 
a friend indeed to men in need. It has made it possible 
for men to go out on leave; it has brought to men dis- 
charged from hospitals, who had not seen a pay day for 




















LISTER BAGS (“CARRIE NATION COWS”) CONTAINING CHLORINATED WATER FOR DRINKING PURPOSES. BELLEVUE CAMP, 
PONTENX, LANDES, FRANCE 
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some time, pocket money to start them on the trip home. 
This fund has always meant that men and worthy objects 
could find financial assistance. 

“The balance of the fund used distinctively for the 
20th Engineers, after initial expenses for entertainment 
equipment had been provided, was divided among the 
different battalions on a per capita basis and used by the 
company commanders as they deemed best in supplying 
the various needs of their companies. These battalion 
funds have always been at the disposal of the battalion 
chaplain and have proven a great blessing. 

“The thirty-eight phonographs bought from this fund 
and forwarded from the States to each one of the orig- 
inal engineer companies have found continual use, send- 
ing forth their melodious sounds from tents, barracks, 
old barns, dugouts, and often used in the open air. These 
phonographs have proven the opportunity for many a 
friend in the States to express his interest in us by 
forwarding phonograph records. I shall never forget 
standing in front of a dugout in Puvenelle Wood, in the 
midst of devastation, when suddenly there came upon 
my ear the voice of John McCormack as played on one 
of these machines. The contrast between this evidence 
of civilization and the absolute lack of it around me was 
tremendously striking. 

“Warm clothing is always a necessity in the ever- 
present humidity of France. The sweaters made from 
the wool purchased by this fund are a daily comfort 
to these men, who often have labored all day long 
in torrents of rain, returning to their tents to find a good 
warm sweater waiting. 
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“During these days of waiting to come home, we are 
bending all our efforts to provide entertainment, parties, 
educational classes that will occupy the minds of the 
men and that shall prepare them for larger services in 
the future. We shall use this fund in every way to pro- 
vide these events. 

“Twenty thousand soldiers united with me in express- 
ing gratitude to those who have made all these things 
a reality and a daily reminder of your interest.” 

The list of donations received by the Welfare Fund is 
published on pages 1168, 1173, 1175, 1177 and 1178. 


HOW THE FOREST SERVICE HELPED 


From the day that the 10th Engineers was organized 
the members of the Forest Service took a deep inter- 
est in the regiment and were anxious to find ways 
in which they might forward the comfort and hap- 
piness of the men. The Service had co-operated with the 
War Department in recruiting the regiment, and a great 
many of its men were on the regimental rolls. A sug- 
gestion that an ambulance would be of great value was 
seized upon with eagerness, and during the summer of 
1917 contributions poured in from the members of the 
Forest Service in all parts of the country. A fund of 
$4,274.68 was raised, more than enough to purchase two 
motor ambulances and two kitchen trailers. One of these 
ambulances and its trailer was paid for entirely by the 
Northwestern District. The remainder of the fund was 
used to buy a photographic developing outfit for the roth 
Engineers and wool to be made into knitted garments. 

In September, 1917, when the 1oth was ready to leave 
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HE Naval Bureau of Ordnance designed, constructed 











in the United States, shipped and re-erected abroad, 





wat 


and placed in action on the fighting front, a battery of the 











finest guns used by any belligerent in the war. One of 





these is illustrated above. 

Simonds Saw Steel was selected exclusively for the 
armor plate on this equipment and was supplied in record- 
breaking time, for the gun and the cars making up each 
complete gun unit. 

This steel was selected because at that. time, early in 
1918, it was a well-established fact that the Simonds 











Manufacturing Company had the best reputation for quali- 








ty and the most up-to-date facilities for speed of any 





concern in the United States manufacturing this class 


of steel 





We also supplied enormous quantities of Simonds Cross- 














cut Saws, Hand Saws, and Circular Saws, Solid and 


Inserted Tooth. When you want saws, write us. Catalog 





sent on request. 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


“THE SAW MAKERS” 


CHICAGO, ILL. FITCHBURG, MASS. MONTREAL, QUE. 
NEW YORK CITY NEW ORLEANS, LA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. SEATTLE, WASH. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. VANCOUVER, B. C. ST. JOHN, N. B. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Welcome Home 
20th Engineers 


Your noble work in The Great War is completed. 


The great efforts you put forth—the great assistance 
rendered the A. E. F.—was largely instrumental in 
turning the tide of conflict and in speedily ending 


the war. 


Your untiring efforts must now be devoted to recon- 


struction work in the good old U. S. A. 


The lumber industry welcomes you home—there is a 


great need for your valuable services and assistance. 


The future of the lumber business is indeed bright. 
Building operations have been greatly curtailed during 
your absence but with settled business conditions here 
great strides will be made in an effort to partially 


catch up. 


You will be interested to learn that every man from 
this organization now in service will be furnished em- 


ployment immediately upon receiving his discharge. 


Crookston Lumber Company 











SALES DEPARTMENT 
903 First National-Soo Line Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE WELFARE FUND 











SNAKING BIG LOGS, THREE AT A TIME, IN A BIG SAWMILL OPERATED BY 
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for France, money was appropriated by the Department 
of Agriculture ambulance fund committee for the pur- 
chase of six phonographs and records to accompany 
them. The day the 1oth left Washington these were 
bought and sent to the camp at American University in 
time to go across with the regiment. 

In the fall of 1917 when knitting for soldiers began 
to be pushed vigorously by the Red Cross, the women of 
the Forest Service saw their opportunity and took up 
enthusiastically the making of knitted garments for the 
men of the Forest Regiments. Wool was bought with 
money left over from the ambulance fund, new funds 
were raised, and the work grew to such proportions that 
regular means had to be provided for handling the wool 
and distributing the garments. Early in November a 
women’s committee was formed, with Mrs. Henry S. 
Graves as chairman and Mrs. Lilian T. Conway in charge 
of organization. This committee took over the purchas- 
ing of wool and other supplies, and the making of knitted 
garments and sending them to the men. 

The supplying of comfortable woolen things was the 
main work of the women’s committee. Of course, every- 
body knew that the lumberjack has plenty of experience in 
making the best of hardship and discomfort, and that 
the men of the Forest Engineers had gone to France ready 
and willing to endure many a visit from these old 
acquaintances. But frost-bitten toes and a chilly spinal 
column never made anyone’s work improve, and so, as 
the Chaplain of the 1oth put it, “the sound of sweaters 
in the making was received with great joy” over there. 

The sweaters and other knitted garments, however, 
were not all. The purpose was also to promote cheer- 
fulness in the camps, and one way of doing this was to 





send Christmas things. The first work of this kind that 
the committee did was to get together, pack, and ship a 
large box of Christmas things donated by the members 
of the Washington office of the Forest Service. This 
box contained 126 knitted garments, 164 bags, 75 cans, 
and 18 packages of tobacco, 2,500 cigarettes, and a quan- 
tity of candy, chewing gum, and pocket flash lights. 
Special arrangements were made to have this box go 
forward with Red Cross shipments to France, and it was 
with considerable satisfaction that those who had packed 
it saw it start on its way on November 15. It did not 
arrive in time for Christmas. In fact, with this ship- 
ment began the difficulties with which the women’s com- 
mittee had to contend all through the war in getting its 
material into the hands of those for whom it was intended. 
The boys knew that the box was coming, but they had 
such a long wait before it arrived that fears began to be 
entertained that it had gone to the bottom with some 
torpedoed ship. At last came the word, in a letter dated 
June 26, 1917: “We received here yesterday a large 
Christmas box containing a splendid and most welcome 
assortment of things for the men. ...I can not but 
remark with what accuracy of planning and dispatch the 
box reached us an even and exact six montis after the 
date on which you proposed it should reach us. But 
not one regret is there, and not one man but is most 
delighted that the shipping authorities so cleverly divided 
our ‘from home’ Christmas pleasures half way between 
Christmases.” 

As the 2oth Engineers was being organized, the bat- 
talions were encamped successively at American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. Practically every man in these 
battalions was supplied with a sweater, and many were 
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given socks, wristlets, scarfs, and helmets, through the 
efforts of the Forest Service in co-operation with the 
Potomac Division of the Red Cross. By March 18, 
1918, the committee was able to announce that, with the 
assistance of the Red Cross, the 1oth and 20th Engineers 
had been supplied with sweaters so that practically every 
man had one. 

The success of the plan to outfit the Forest Engineers 
with knitted garments was due to the constant and en- 
thusiastic support of the women of the Forest Service in 
Washington and throughout the western Districts. They 
kept at the knitting all the time, and continually asked 
for wool and then more wool. The only difficulty was 
The workers knitted enthusiasti- 
1918, and the sudden 
found the storage 


keeping them supplied. 
cally all through the summer of 
coming of the armistice in the fall 
space of the committee filled to overflowing. There was 
no way of getting these garments across to the Forest 
In the fall and winter, with the 
“Welfare 
Service,” 


Engineers in France. 
approval of the committee in charge of the 
Fund for Lumbermen and Foresters in War 
the garments on hand were distributed to sailors, soldiers 


at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, hospital orderlies at Camps 
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Meade and Humphreys during the Spanish influenza epi- 
demic, and the Serbian Relief Committee. 

The War Department announced in the fall of 1918 
that each soldier in the American E. F. would be allow- 
ed to receive one Christmas box, and that he would be 
given a label which would have to be put on the pack- 
age before it could be shipped. This order suggested the 
possibility that there might be some men in the Forest 
Engineers without any one to whom they cared to send 
the label. A cablegram was sent by the treasurer of the 
Welfare Fund to the commander of the 2oth Engineers 
offering to send Christmas boxes to any of the men in 
the regiment. Labels were received from 283 men. The 
purchasing of the articles to go into the boxes and the 
packing was done by ladies of the Forest Service. Special 
care was taken to provide, so far as the small size of the 
box permitted, a variety of articles which would be use- 
ful to the men and at the same time embody the spirit of 
A number of labels arrived after the 
This was a source 


Christmas cheer. 
Christmas ship had sailed for France. 
of great regret, but, as the next best thing to a box, each 
man whose label came too late was sent a money order 
and a Christmas card. 


DONATIONS TO THE 


WELFARE FUND FOR LUMBERMEN AND FORESTERS 
IN WAR SERVICE 


TOTAL, $19,424.44 


Achenbach, Naomi, Everett, Wash. $3.00 
Acorn Club, Seaford, Del . §.00 
The Acorn Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. . 25.00 
Aberdeen Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. . 25.00 
Albert Hanson Lumber Co., Garden City, La. . 100.00 
Alexander Bros., Belzoni, Miss....... : . 5.00 
Alexandria Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. 50.00 
Allen Mfg. Co., Shreveport, La....... 50.00 
The Edmond A. Allen Lumber Co., Chicago, Tn. 5.00 
Allen, E. T., Portland, Ore.......... ee 5.00 
Amsler, Col. C. W., Clarion, Penna. 10.00 
Anderson-Tully Co., Vicksburg, Miss.... a eiaiGanee ot 
Angelina County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex...... ph thavocteelee nee 10.00 
Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., Malvern, Ark...................-..2--+- 25.00 
Arkansas Short Leaf Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.. " s‘esvalatecks ais <i 
Ascension Red Cypress Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La 25.00 


Asheville, N. C., Members of Hoo- Hoo enn through Mr. Tennant) 10.55 
E. C. Atkins & Co., Memphis, Tenn.. 


Atwater, Henry, Bridgeport, Conn.. 10.00 
Bach, J. N., Fairbury, IIl.. se Eee Mane ala buca dee ni 
Badger Lumber Co., Kansas City, “Mo. see : La 
Baldwin Lumber Co., Baldwin, La....... on 7 , aie : 25.00 
Bannister, F. J. O., Kansas City, Mo.... ae : Lee 
Barage Lumber Co., Barage, Mich....... 5 a<teneeees 
Bard, Anna G., Hueneme, Calif.. adaaicg ite Ai 
Barnes, Miss Anne Hampton, Devoa, Penna.. ius ee 
Barr-Holiday Lumber Co., Louise, Miss...... Sos aeGe ee eas Maden 25.00 
E. P. Barton Lumber Co., Charleston, S. De ae 50 00 
Bastian Lamber Co., Teabela, Baslian, P.. I... ........0cscccecvccscscoce 50.00 
Batcheller, Robert, Washington, mm C.... Miee ew POG NEN 25.00 
Batson- McGehee eee Saws stein we teior ocen. ee 
Baxter Lumber Co., Wildsville, La............... sole fe Aas braun teins i 
Bayou Land & Lumber Co., Yazoo ome ea aM eR nde 10.00 
Beal, Mrs. James H., Boston, Mass.. Pe eck iainciate ch cxnlcaa ales tinal inet aa 
Beckwith, Mrs. Daniel, Providence, R. Z. sak a icrod sock edb aaa wats we ac hs 
Beckwith, Isbon T., New EI oS eso cian Vues vinlabinivine ool aee b Kies eiaslon pe 
Beebe, W. M., Kansas City, Mo............ cau he akon woes anne eeaeken 5.00 
Beighani, L. F., Chestnut Hill, Mass........ Smee cacao Sec Sees 12.00 
J. A. Bell Lumber Co., Lake Charles, La....... 40 00 
SE SENEDOE OD, SOMIND, GREBB 66 occ vice cscccccsecbnencssacrtvseee 10.00 
Bemis, H: C., Bradford, Penna................ ae eo 25.00 
NE, By las SON MEN avcncccescecescaves eae oa 1.00 
Sn on Was biwiniwaie ccweeees cece bie seoteeancespeweln 5.00 
ee Bh NY EE TOD goo oncc see cvciesievescccvvrncsvsnveeebad 100.C9 
The Biltmorean (by Mr. H. D. House, Albany, N. Y.)................. 5.00 
Mickie, John A:, Witilammport, Pema’... ..0..00000ssciisccececssescsesess 3.00 
ne 0 hn ibe wnw ee aseestendcascesecsinesecnnes 10.00 
een Or, IR I CORNIE og oss c ocivcce cvresn ca cinenctcntnceeens 4 


IS A I MN iu oi oins ss venom ncnsesien ae cnvescesceeasin ov 





Blanchard Lumber Co., Boston, Mass....... J 
I a cy EN SI, IIR sv picivb sciences dcseciceds cecsinecoevan 10.00 
Blodgett Company, Grand Rapids, Mich......................... 0c. ceeee 25.00 
The Blytheville Lumber Co., Blytheville, Ark.................. aes on 
Bodwell, Don R., Kansas City, Mo................... 

In Memory of S. G. B 

Bogert, Miss Anna, New York City................... 
S. H. Bolinger & Co., Shreveport, La 
Bomer Blanks Lumber Co., Blanks, La.................. 
Werrenem, TUNG FT. WMO TR, Bie. oo. cccssccceccscvccecs 
Boswell, T. S., Asheville, N 
I Oe Pg Or  Whcs PIE Biles ccnccecccnecssavsionsscoecees 
Bounds, J 
ONS DE GO I, Toons won soos cen oc sncacwvaeccsienes 
Boyd, James (received through Mr. Tennant) eas 
Ns ts en SI MIL, 5 5 no ccaccénccsccsctecdressccsansevenese 
a Ae eR a reer 
Brendon, Robert, Woodcliff-on-Hudson, N. J........................ -s 
The Bright-Books Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga 
pe ee ee A rere errr ee 
Se, CEL Gg SN MI MO so oo vc ccccccecasnemresecrecsesecsenveds 
ES I I Ns vine ann nc'ecino vcd beccsioascwsenens 








DR a OE re Toons icccikccicscesccbvieeciseciavccs 
Sg DEO MO Gig, Cy, oc sc vic cvencnrscsccsncdsetesersovene 

W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky....................... 25.00 
I es osig on o:b0:5:45 cn sn on be aie cow sine 36 sinies adesdune ne 500 CO 
Brownell-Drews Lumber Co., Morgan City, La......................... 25.00 
I, a ig IN Isa iipnig-c cise a sairisies ssivneciveneeeteateasee 25.00 
Deliond, E. oe Rio ee NINO ips sicnvnbccicss ceaaveceeaees 5.09 


ja. & Burton & Co., Washington, SE Re ere rer rier ene 
menchew Deamber Ce., BARGE Cle, MO......0..cccciccccccveccescovesces 
Butler, Miss Virginia, Stockbridge, Mass.......................020eeeee 
Cee, Bee, WR Tg TI, BI oe ces cicicciiccccccnccccccvcceseces 
Caddo River Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Ae eS es es Ae ee ee ere rer 





Calcasieu Long Leaf Lumber Co., Lake Charles, La................... 75.00 
The Caldwell Lumber Co., Oil City, Penma...........cscccccccccccsccecs 2.00 
RNG Ee Wiis WEN MII aie. c osicicicvivnoseseeencsusieessvaesecnceewoace 5.00 
N,N ig I III, odin c ke scs civ cnsnccapcesiesabssesansce Sens 5.00 
Carpenter, Mrs. Charles J.. New Brunswick, N. J................-..08- 400 


Carrier Lumber & Mfg. Co., Sardis, Miss 
Caster, Bs. Tic BOW Te GA oon ccccvccesess 

a, cn I oo hina ccnckdcctsniisséucnichensacecieesese 
I AE TOE Gag Fs BI oas 5.5 onic ceiscdsvesceiscecedovstsisees 
COMEEEL TAROT Cig TOT, BIB. o.oo c casiccccvcccceccccsesecnsanes 
Central Penna. Lumber Co., Williamsport, Pa... 

Chace, Femmes A., BO River, TEAM. 6 ccs vvccccnssscvcccesescsescccsacs 
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TO MEET particularly the severe conditions of large timber and 

rough country, Willamette Logging Engines have been developed. The 

complete Willamette Line embraces Ground Yarding Engines, Long- 

Haul Road Engines, Overhead Skidders, High-Lead Yarders and 

Two-Speed Engines. Their adoption by big operators speaks for 
their continuous, efficient performance. 


WILLAMETTE IRON & STEEL WORKS 


Manufacturers of Logging Machinery 


Portland, Oregon 
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Buy Yellow Pine Lumber Because It Is Good 


NOT BECAUSE CHEAP 





You wouldn’t buy clothes or food on price alone? Then why 
do you let material go into your home, only because it is the cheapest ? 


There is a great deal of difference between well manufactured 
Yellow Pine lumber from high class forests, cut by responsible expe- 
rienced producers, (who will continue in business many years) and 
the “‘other kind.’’ 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


‘Does the Yellow Pine Structural and Finish lumber going into 


my construction come from mills like these’ ..... 
Louis1ANA Lonc Lear LuMBER Co. LouIsIANA CENTRAL LUMBER Co. 
Fisher, La. 2 Plants. Clarks, La. 2 Plants. 
K. C. Southern R. R. Mo. Pac: RR: Rand: T. eG. RR, 
Victoria, La. 1 Plant. NOW BUILDING Standard La. 1 Plant. 
ioe Ps ROR, WHiITE-GRANDIN LUMBER Co. Mo. Pac. R. R. 
Slagle, Louisiana 
Forest LuMBER Co. EK. CSRs. LouisIaNnA SAWMILL Co., INc. 
Oakdale, La. 1 Plant. Glenmora, La. 
Mo. Pac. R. R. and Gulf Colorado & Mo. Pac. R. R. and Red River & Gulf 
Santa Fe R. R. conn. with T. & P., R. I. and S. P. 


Combined Capacity, 1,000,000 Feet Daily 


Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co. 


J. B. WHITE, Pres. and Genl. Mgr. 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


QUALITY —SERVICE—CAPACITY 





R. A. Long Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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BOGAL $A BOGALYSA BOGALWSA 


“The New South's Young cn. «| Fy al 
Site of the world’s largest saw-mill, 1,000,000 feet 


he New South's Young City of Destiny.” 


“The New South’: s Young City, of Destiny.” 
“one. Jumber oot ies 260 acres and rée+ Where 250,000 logs of “extra dense,” really superior 


daily cut. (And still time left to be interested in YOU.) Quiresamill-pond of 27 acres. Cuts 1,000,000 feet aday. long-leaf pine logs are sawed up every month. 


4 g City of Destiny.” 
What do you mean—‘Bogalusa’?” Well, its bank 
deposits are $1,750,000. ($117 per.) Write the Mayor. 


“The New South's Youn 


5h\ Coenen 


> 


al 18,000 lineal ft., with 60 miles 


The New South’s Young City of Destiny 


Ww 


here lumber docks tot 
of tram track. Plant operated on own refuse only. 


y 
years 


ago its site was a pine forest. Mayor knows why. 


A BOG 
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South's Young Cit 
“‘New one on me.”’ Well, it has 15. People. 11 


‘The New 


DOG, Ms zy 


“The New South’s Young City of Destiny.” 
ergy in New Orleans,phone Great SouthernLum- 
Co., Bogalusa, for guides and Southern welcome, 
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| TA Salute to the Heroes 


of the 20th Engineers: 


You have contributed a big part of the 
biggest job ever done by men in the 
history of creation. 


You have distinguished yourselves, 
loved your families, honored your 
country and given lustre to the great 
industry from which you went—with 
courage, patriotism, fidelity avd brains 
and skill the best ever. 


The greatest lumber operation in the 
world welcomes back home the greatest 
group of actual and potential heroes in 
the world. 

Bogalusa is wide open to you. And the 
terms of employment are intended to 
express the above sentiments. Boga/usa 
led all Southern industrial cities im all 
war work — our boys won their honors 
“over there.” Nobody “has anything 
on us. Write us in the spirit of this 
statement. We will reply in a parallel 
spirit. Try us. Write the Mayor. 


——— is the best bet in America.” 
= 














Ask us about 





conditions here. 
You will get a 
acai reply. | 
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‘BOGAL 


“The New South’s Young City of Destiny.” 
— Never heard of it? Well, the en roll of Bogalusa’s 
Industries is $250,000 monthly. 
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Write the Mayor. 














| GREAT SOUTHER 


LUMBER 
COMPANY 


1628 4th Ave., Bogalusa, La. 








I! 





BO« ALWSA BOGALWSA BOGALWSA 


he New South's Young City of Destiny.’ 
wine. 700,000 railway cross-ties are made wn 
nd the poor little box-shooks run 50 cars a month 


“The New South's oom City of Destiny.” 
If in New Orleans don’t wien is revelation of Amer- 


ew South's Young City of Destiny.” 
“tpt PINE TREE INN equals anything I’ve seen, 
ican energy and foresight. Take N. 0. & G.N, Ry. Who’ dexnect such a hotel inacity youneverheardof.” 

















DONATIONS TO THE WELFARE FUND 


















THE 
SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


Is an organization composed of 230 Southern Pine mills located in 9 Southern States, 
producing 6 billion feet of lumber annually. The foundation of the Association is 


“S-E-R-V-I-C-E” 


Service to the consumer by educating him to Service to the dealer by bringing to his atten- 
the proper uses of Southern Pine and its qualities ; tion the most improved methods of merchandizing 
and protecting him in his purchases by the main- and by creating markets for his goods through 
tenance of uniform grades. advertisements in national and local publications. 


Service to its subscribers through its Executive, Advertising, Inspection, Traffic, 
Cut-Over Land, Safety First, Engineering, Accounting and Statistical Departments. 


Southern Pine Association 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 



























Chatee, .. T, DOMGRTR, PORRB ie. c.acdcce cscs scnessncncecccsscecsncsves S06 Fearing, Harriet, Baltimore, MG.............cccscccccsccccccccvecscccceves 4.00 
CUAIERM,. El. Tic, BEMMMIOTOUR, Th. TRORi oie issn civcscscccvccsccscesecensss 1.00 Ferd, Brenner Lumber Co., Alexandria, La.................-:-eeeeeeees 25.00 
CE ibs Mies AOI EG Gia caceccarccvanevactscesecsecasceg cesses 25.00 Ferguson-Palmer Co., Houlka, Miss..............0.cccccccccccecccccsces 10.00 
Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., Scranton, Penna................... 100.00 J. A. Forgumem, State Collegs, POMRss. «n-ne icc cccccceccsscesccnseccses 2.50 
Churchill-Milton Lumber Co., Glendora, Miss.......................055 10.00 Wernew, Dr. Te. T., TOGOMUG, COMBE. <.o.c5 cnc ccccccccccccesscscccccnscoses 10.00 
CN A Fee, ME QR Io ons os. vo stikic oka hc60sienas descacdsneieens 5.00 Fernwood Lumber Co., Fernwood, MisS.................::.eseeeeeeeees 100.00 
J. S. H. Clark Lumber Co., Wadesboro, N. C.. .........cccceceveceeces 10.00 Finch, Pruyn & Company, Glens Falls, N. Y . 125.00 
Cleveland Oconee Lumber Co., Atlanta, Ga................. 00. cece ues 10.00 Fisher, Archie (through E. D. Tennant)................... <a an 
COM, DOTEORE Fig DONNGRy PMs e 6.668 co ccc ccc esos tecsdecsccssasese 2.00 Tommy and Betty Fleming, Pittsburgh, Penna......................... 25.00 
The P. N. Coleman Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga.....................0065 5.00 Fleming, Jr., Mrs. Thomas, Pittsburgh, Penna......................... 1.00 
Cee SIE Gg Cy Beliiccccave ce cencas ccoscicisececnscscnexresss 5.00 Ue, ene Tie, GOs adic din 0 ee i ccc ies ds cscnsedenssiasscenes 5.00 
Comfort Lumber Co., The George N., Cleveland, Ohio................. 10.00 Foley, William F., Philadelphia, Penna...................-..:eeeeeeeeee 20.00 
Commercial Box Co., New Kensington, Penna........................4. 5.00 a a Perec rer cere eee 100.00 
Comstock, Walter J., Washington, D. Cu... ..ccccscsccccescccescsccevce 10.00 Forest Products Chemical Co., Erwin, Miss..................--.0.0.eeeee 5.00 
The Conewango Lumber Co., Warren, Penna......................000eee 5.00 Py MII CUR die cade cicceddidcersccewneestedacncdnensecee 350.00 
BO COMM OME CG, FORUM, Bileiccccceccissnssccscsewecscovcseseves 5.00 Wome Leer Co, Tete Willies on scst cscs cc cicicccnstevccenes 15.00 
Cooney, Eckstein & Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga.....................ce eee 5.00 Waemeee Eee Chin TAO Ci Tain cc iciciisciccs secewcccccesecacases 10.00 
S. P. Coppock & Sons Lumber Co., Fort Wayne, Ind................... ae RS ee Serer cere rer rec rre 10.00 
RN I IO I Wook iva caswacencecesestsccecseasanviuneds 15.00 i i Me oa os ce csce se ose de ccdvinns sine dcvcutadedaesonas 2.00 
Commt,, Tueedore J., WOW Wer Clin. vccccccciccccseccsescccesecscctecss MM Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., Shreveport, La..............-....:.-eeeeeeee 15.00 
Cotton Bros. Cypress Co., Morgan City, La.................... 0c cece 10.00 Po A eT errr rrr rr 10.00 
CN TEs Mis IIR aay ca cadisin coe Wa NOak ae ees hss kastane cee censdeace 5.00 Gaylord, Miss Bertha R., Branford, Conn....................-.--0.-eeee 5.00 
The B. W. Cross Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Penna...................... 5.00 eS rere re reer eer rer er 5.00 
Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co., Long Leaf, La......................... 50.00 ror rr reer rer reer 5.00 
Cruikshank, Douglas M., Brooklyn, N. Y.................. cece ceeeeuee 1.00 Geune,,. See Bh. Cog Ts Wee Soh dic ces cesecccescsnccnsasanssiscces 5.00 
Ey Wee Cicg SN, Wick dev cncnracacces tdtpaetevedsendcnsedes de 50.00 Georgia-Florida Yellow Pine Emergency Bureau, Jacksonville, Fla...5,000.00 
The Cummings-Moberly Cypress Co., Moberly, La..................... 50.00 Germain & Boyd Lumber Co., Atlanta, Ga..............cccceceseeeecees 25.00 
CCN, See a Cig BNOEUUEDS Ile. Pies ivi venccctcesevcusesesevescaseeseede ees oe OE errr err rerre 4.00 
Dailey & Allen Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Penna........................ 5.00 Geet re Temes Cai GOOG ris Bilin vos 5 ook ccc cccccsicsccvecdncnsnscs 25.00 
a ie SE, Mea udewisc ee toes reccsiase set nase signa coenes es 12.00 Ce i as: SI igo ino on cc icic cece cecnscccececcesesses 25.00 
Gee I, WN occ iy tens ca ccas cc sntcrccncecsoncudcncwce 2.00 GC Ee. Gem Tee Cog TRG Mee is oi seis io ince ccecceccse cues 10.00 
L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co., Moss Point, Miss .. 100.00 Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.....................e eee eeeee 100.00 
J. W. Darling Lumber Co., Wilhelm, La.... ~ Green, Titermiem A.. Omtemagitig Tei co oon sc cscccscscccccccacceseses 5.00 
Darnell-Lovex Lumber Co., Leland, Miss....... 10.00 Grenshaw-Gary Lumber Co., Richey, Miss.......................0eeeeee 10.00 
Darnell Lumber Co., Batesville, Miss....................... hein ara Ce A Cs WI, Bd nioc ce ceicciceseedccececccciees ... 5.00 
Delgo, Tf... Marisa Li, PAP, FIGRGS, .. . 05000. ccccccscveseasecuce 5.00 Grogan Lumber Co., Boston, Mass.......... ... 25.00 
POOTGm: Damier Ca, SOPARRA, Giescccccccsccscsccssisscecasccscvecd saves 5.00 Guild, Katharine, Miss E., Brookline, Mass.........................05. 2.00 
Devereux, Miss M. S., Atascadero, Calif........................005. .. 5.0 ee ee Gn I iis ik cdcde cs ccc ce nicwerccccscesdcucacee 175.00 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Donner, La...................... 100.00 Gunnison National Forest, Gunnison, Colo.........................00005 25.50 
BPAGOOMs J. We COMPOUMD Th, DD. TOMRBIE) coc cccciccccsccsececcasnev envio’ 206 Hasentach, G. V., Spiele Lame, TOGGe ein... <i cscs ciccicicccccccsccscss 25.00 
Deck, Mise Mira L., Fayetteville, POUmna........ 60... sccisescccsvcccse Ce Re Cy Beg Ces Sil oes deceive cccceseccccsccsicscacecasnes 5.00 
} Dollar Bay Lumber Co., Dollar bay, Mich...........................005 10.00 D. H. Hall Lumber Co., New Albany, Miss.........................005 10.00 
| Be Ke Weoley Teter, Co, WAGs MeO oes ccs ccsccsecevcvecsvescesscas 5.00 Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd., Hammond, La..........................08 15.00 
Derman, F. S., Ceretee WB. DW. TOREARE)....« <0. ccscecrcccoccccccsccccces — ae Haskell, Rev. Joseph N., Nashville, Tenn........................0seeee 2.00 
Deugias Fir Club, Sam Pranciaco, Calif...............s0csscccecccccssevs GARD «= FRUIT, FOR Tig MON CIs Fei oe. ainisiccs cc eccciccccccccccccccnseeess 2.50 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Company, San Francisco, Calif... 50.00 Hatcher, J. S., Curtis, Nebr.................. ee cee eee eeeeeee eect eee eens 2.50 
Dever, Del., Comtary CIO, WOver, Thi. occ. cccvcsscesccvcccsvccscccce 5.00 Hatcher, W. A., Venango, Nebr...................+5 Lene tdpenaddenececsee’ 5.00 
Dowaman, Robert H., Washington, BD. C......... 005 c.ccccccvecccccccsccs 500.00 BEG CIRUOMG, FEOW BONN CIU ie o ociocsa sin oct seccincccsesesccnncscassies 7.00 
Dugan Lumber Co., Roundaway, Miss....................ccceeceeceeuee 10.00 Hay, Miss Lucy Lewis, Philadelphia, Penna........................... 1.00 
Duncan Shingle & Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo....................4. WOR 486 Hwee, Mi ee. WE, Big BOG OTG, Whe Coe occ cence ccc cc cect cnet ccccccswenes 10.00 
eR MN Weg, CHI, BEES Co races caccenonacescucceveancessvece 105.00 Hawes, Meatherteed FP... Aaneeie, Wa Conic is cvc cccccccssccccecesisccsccve 10.00 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.............0.cccccscccssecccees 100.00 Hebard Cypress Co., Scranton, Penna.....................0. cee ce cee eene 100.00 
WRCMOTE, SUNTCT Wicg DRAMMOEN DONE, Bis, Weccc sc cccc cs ccacccncdsveccusccecece 15.00 pe ee ee eer err eee er eer err rerer rece 20.00 
pS OR RS i ee een GEOR ~ Weems, W. M., Tamm WUetmemitg MEI e ao aoe scsicic ccc cccccccceccvssccessee 5.00 
ansmmeon & Guy, Inc. MiGWMOnd, VG... 2... 0.0 .ccececseccscccvasccccces 10.00 The Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill...................... 25.00 
ao Egypt Hardwood Lumber Co., Vernon, Miss......................000008 15.00 3B. F. Hiestand & Sons, Marietta, Penna.......................cecceeeees 50.00 
Pause Brod. Lumber Co., JACMOOM, MG. ooo. 5. cscccecesccecvescccscuse 15.00 Higgins Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Penna.....................seeeeeeeees 25.00 


Please Mention American Forestry Magazine when writing advertisers 
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American Black 


Walnut 


The most beautiful of all Cabinet woods 


@ In furniture or interior trim no wood is 


TTA MLL MMMM 


more pleasantly attractive— 


@ Walnut did its part in winning the war, 


every American soldier who carried a rifle 





being promptly supplied. The gunstocks 


were of walnut and the walnut producers 


saw that the government rifle factories were 


furnished the material. 


TAUVOLRUUONTUOOUCOUUOOUAUAAR TTA 


5,000,000 feet of Walnut now on hand—all grades 


and dimensions 
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HHT 
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FRANK PURCELL 


12th and Belt Line KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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DONATIONS TO THE WELFARE FUND 














BAND RESAWS 





“& bes m ~~ 


NEW STANDARD 54-INCH BAND RESAW 
26 Models for Sawmills, Planing Mills, 


Box Factories and Cabinet Plants 


Wm. B. Mershon & Company 


SAGINAW, 4 ; 


M E R S H O N 


MICH. 











Hirsch Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga 
Hirst, Mary S., Concord, N. H 
Hixon, J. M., Pasadena, Calif 
Hoar, D. Blakely, Brookline, Mass. 
Holmes, J. S., Chapel Hill, N. C 
Holly Ridge Lumber Co., Holly Ridge, La 
Home Bldg. & Material Co., Asheboro, N. C 
Hopson, Raymond E., Old Forge, N 
Hosmer, Mrs. George Herbert, Ithaca, N. Y 
Hosmer, Ralph S., Ithaca, N. Y 
Houma Cypress Co., H 
Howard, W. G., Albany, N. Y 
Hudson River Lumber Co., De Ridder, La 
Huei-Hodge Lumber Co., Hodge, L: 
Hungerford, H. (through E. D. Tennant) 
Huston, H. B. (through E. D. Tennant) 
Hyde Lumber Co., Lake Providence, La 
Ill. Lumber & Bldg. Supply Dealers’ Association 


Industrial Lumber Co., Oakdale, La 
S. W. Iowa Retail Dealers (through E. D. Tennant) 
Ives, Mrs. T. M., New York City 
Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Co., Jeanerette, La 


Johnson, J. W., Panther Burn, Miss. 
W. F. Johnson Lumber Co., Natchitoches, La 
Jordan River Lumber Co., Kiln, Miss 
Kaighn, Robert, Philadelphia, Penna 
R. S., New York Ci 
nt Co., Philadelphia, Penna 
Kent, W. H. B., Cazonovia, N. Y 
G. F. Kerns Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill 
Keystone Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Penna 
A. S. Kibbee & Son, Albany, N. Y 
Kidder, Nathaniel T., Milton, Mass 
King Lumber & Mfg. Co., Nocatee, Fla 
King Ryder Lumber Co., Bon Ami, La 
Kingsford, Mrs. E. G., Iron Mountain, Mich 
Klumle, C. E., Wiggins, Miss 
Koehler, The A. A. Co., Geneva, Nebr. 
Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Co., Moorhead, Miss 





Krause & Managan Lumber Co., Westlake, La 
Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., New Orleans, La 
Kreamer Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Penna... 
Krotter Co. F, C., Palisado, Nebr 
Kyle Lumber Co., Ltd., Franklin, La... 
The H. Lambert Co., Beaverville, Ill 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charlestown, Miss. 
Lacey, J. D., New Orleans, La 0 
Leidigh & Havens Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo...................... 5. 
Lesh, Mr. and Mrs. John H., Newton Centre, Mass 1 
Lewis, M. H., New York City 
Lightner, Clarence A., Detroit, Mich 


Lloyd Co., William M., Philadelphia, Penna 
Lock Moore Lumber Co., Westlake, La 











RSaneRFanSSwRRSs 
sesssssessess 


ince KedeneWeencadiecescaceansnaeaeee 20.00 The S. W. Means Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Penna 
Rye t aawt ac eswacuhanvcdsmende 25.00 Memphis Bank Mill Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Uae eGiUa ORS aeKkiuce cance aeneees 100.00 C. C. Mengel & Bros. Co., Louisville, Ky.......... 
Miatedincedividlennpanckunendeie sean 10.00 Menominee White Cedar Co., Marinette, Wisc.... 
MST aaaC Aa hG hip own dein ensue cue dendw teens ueaded 10.00 Merkel, Hermann W., New York City............. 
Dan Utvenadpanudannessloveterewaanen 10.00 Merritt Bros., Inc., Reading, Penna................. 
BP RGed 06 occa ve visi awenwe coed ataweese/eus 10.00 The John D. Mershon Lumber Co., Saginaw, Mich.. 
eda DCMaM eh encuaa ken Gtéa ba RERea re 5.00 Marahon, Wi Th.g SAGER: Teltliisic svc cccccccusccecccses 
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Please Mention American Forestry Magazine when writing advertisers 





Lodwick Lumber Co., Shreveport, La. 
Long Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo 
‘ Long Pine Lumber Co., Alexandria, La 
ee cece ees eee sence s Longville Lumber Co., Longville, La 
The Lothmen Cypress Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Lothman, William, St. Louis, Mo....... 
Louisiana Cypress Lumber Co., Harvey, La 
Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., Fisher, La 
Lovejoy, P. S., Ann Arbor, Mich....... 
Lowell, Mary E., Chestnut Hill, Mass 
Ludington Lumber Co., Ludington, La 
Lufkin Land & Lumber Co., Lufkin, Tex 
Lutcher Moore Cypress Co., Lutcher, La.. 
Lyon Lumber Co., Garyville, La........ 
McCarroll Lumber Co., Ltd., Holden, La 
McCormick, Mrs. D. C., Pittsburgh, Penna 
McCoy & Son, Inc., George A., Pleasant Lake, N. Y 


a dave wkannsueeoubandceecoere 50.00 Milne, Hall and Johns Co., Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio.... 
25.00 Minden Lumber Co., Minden, La....... 
MAIR Soa oie cubawalman ane mardaene waded 100.00 Be rnvccckecevnntéad baattecevenxtawes 
87.00 
1 


Mississippi Hardwood Co., Jackson, Miss.............. 
Moore, Mrs. Barrington, New York City.................. 
Morgan Lumber & Cedar Co., Foster City, Mich........... 


The Newell Lumber Co., Ltd., Eunice, La 
Newhall, Jr., Henry B., New York City 
J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 






Pov iuiincnauby eae weed OR, ie Wig PRI Br Oia he cn dic cectcacentnsicissceicicccccncnanss 
Indiana Quartered Oak Co., New York City.................ccccccecee 25.00 McGraw & Curran Lumber Co., Yazoo City, Miss....................... 
Peetendiaalunewadgdbiewsucardaltaneses 25.00 McKenna, H. E. (through E. D. Tennant).................-..cceeeeeeee 
SST een 38.53 MeNais, C. Tic CURSE, TiiBikecc cn ccdccccccesess 
EdsRedidadeawaeidveseKnes <ocwtbennuesen 7.00 Martin, Miss Annie D., Flat Rock, N. C.... 
tis od petenncedene nw 100.00 Maurice, C. S., Athens, Penna................ 
Reade ad aaa dus tam wea aesdud Couanente GE =A Big Wy Bn oc dnie ve icrcidcseseccdecdenvscesededad 








uanuadeds vedsaeaxcssivdeVinccdactavaceranecs 9.60 Morgan, Mrs. J. FP. Now Vet Clay... ...cccccccccscccscceee 
eee unG daa saatucnd we adesdciaoen 2.50 eS Oe eer errr 

xe mosdniaaiqusscacae cana’ 10.00 Morris, John B., Saugatuck, Conn.......................000- 

Ge indicia ine aedauaeeedaneas 20.00 Morrow, Dr. William G., West Hickory, Penna.............. 


Rees Kckn cerca vescenkanda'we . Morse, Miss Frances R., Medfield, Mass..................... 
YU Mossberger Lumber Co., Tallulah, La 
RR GMa Nee ee aia de swsw cua pans dén¥aeaenene Mullins Lumber Co., Mullins, S. C.... 


Mapes tnasvcerKewecnnee essen q Munger, C. M. (through E. D. Tennant) 
Murphy, C. E. (through E. D. Tennant) 
00 Napoleon Cypress Co., Napoleonville, La..................... 
00 Natalbany Lumber Co., Ltd., Hammond, La.................. 
00 National Lumber & Creosoting Co., Texarkana, Ark. 
.00 Nelson, Jr., John M., Endeavor, Penna 

.00 The New Century Club of Newark, Newark, Del 
00 

00 

00 
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10th 
ENGINEERS 
FOREST 


Honor Roll 


Byron Anderson 
Harry Beam 
Arthur Black 
George Black 
Stephen Black 

Howard Duchaine 
Wm Fitzgerald 

eMMerle Fox 
O. B. Gipple 

Roland Huddleson 
Walter Irwin 

Clarence «7Myers 
Jerome Paul 
George Ralston 
H. E. Richards 


Wm. Rudolph 
Sy 








AMERICAN FORESTRY 


E desire to pay special 

tribute to our boys who 
were willing to do the work 
behind the lines for the boys 
at the front. They bring 
back no wound stripes or 
medals of valor, but they went 


“‘over the top”’ in production. 


All honor to their services. 


CLEO BARGERSTOCK 
10th Engineers 
LOST ON TUSCANIA 
GLEN TAFT 
10th Engineers Forest 
DIED CAMP AMERICAN UNIV. 
Lieut. G. E. WARDEN 


20th Engineers 
DIED CAMP TRAVIS, TEX. 














20th 
ENGINEERS 
FOREST 


Honor Roll 


eMarvin Alcock 
Delmar Beatty 
Howard Hillard 
Grant Johnston 
Chester Jones 
Heber Jones 
Everall Kiffer 
Ford Osgood 
Victor Osgood 
Wesley Slocum 
Lee Thompson 


Delbert White 


cs] 











ESTABLISHED 1834 


WHEELER c&® DUSENBURY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 2 HARDWOOD 


ENDEAVOR, PA. 
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WELFARE 
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Upon this foundation was built this, 
the Largest Saw Works in the World 


@EG.U.5.PAT.OFF. 








QUALITY--EFFICIENCY-- RELIABILITY 


Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel and File Works 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, 





PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 





























Noah Adams Lumber Co., Oakland, Calif.................c.ececeeceeees 10.00 
Norton, E. E., Tidioute, Penna.............. , ad pu Diaee see ew <a 
Norwich Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y............. - Saeeuesans ese 
Oliver Lumber Co., Hastings, Nebr................. RP CO: 
Opdenweyer-Alcus Cypress Co., Sorrento, La.. Serre 
Ozone Lumber Co., The, Faliskeek, La.. iti na saat Sar orga athe ae 
Paepeke-Leight Lumber Co., Greenville, “Miss.. iidesenconoes ee 
Pawnee Land & Timber Co., Pawnee, La.......... Wide tus de anareuatows 10.00 
Peavey Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La...... rere 
Peavey-Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.................-.--0e0e0: ; i 
Parminter, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.. i wiaeav carbides autcaedgnane > 
D. S. Pate Lumber Co., Columbus, | dee Cm 5.00 
The George S. Patterson Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga.................... .00 
Patterson, John L., Roanoke Rapids, N oe cba uare wh ae/aicals won aaiee oar 
Percy Stone Co., Rockford, Mca caw ackawks 5 
Perot, William S., Conshohocken, Penna.... 1. 
ie ig I OR God ea visid vic cq tnwplaoe'viieid cduadineneeteauen 5. 
ee Ai Me ME EMG e do dicbe stip eKesewsoevnsarassneccetecesagscne 10. 
Pickett, Hyde and Langgans Co., Johnstown, Penna................... 10.00 
Pine Plume Lumber Co., The, Savannah, Ga......................655 . 
Pioneer Lumber Co., West Jackson, Miss.....................0cceeeeeeee 10.00 
Poitevant & Favre Lumber Co., Mandeville, La........................ 45.00 
PUAMCO TOU Cin TOW WONU CNG oc cise c rcs ccececrecsccecesscecosmesen 20. 
Se ii vcncdnscvbdsedcnscteceddnensanwe 50. 
Randolph, Mrs. E., Philadelphia, Penna.. 20. 
nn dct cnt ednUPGRIRE Ga ANE GRENSON 6 66s eKdvecsenswomdcaeccnnes 5. 
Reeve, General C. McC., Coronado, Calif.... le 
Reeve, C. McC., Minnetonka Beach, Minn.......................0.00000- 10.00 
J. S. & BR. Me. Rios Labor Ce., Mewsten, Ted... 2... cccsccccsccccsas 10.00 
Rich Lumber Co., Manchester Center, Vt...............c.ccccccceccecnes 25.00 
MRIGMOT, WEtRs TEMTUNR, WOPOG, CG ie. cic 5 ccc ccinc sok ccecesscccsccezene 20.00 
Wdcmtem Tmmeer Ca, TRU, Beka ces iki esc ccsccvcccnscvadecnserous 50.00 
Riechman-Crosby Co., Memphis, Temn..............cccccsescccesvcvcsces 10.00 
eR Sa Gang I, Bik. os cis os hn esc cce ger ds vccderccencanace 15.00 
mee Ee Ca, Tee Cs ie gga icie sisi icc cvcceveccscaveseces 10.00 
Roberts Lumber & Grain Co., Shreveport, La.......................... 10.00 
Roper Lumber Co., N. C., John L., Employes........................... 44.55 
Wome Tembee Co., PICGOG, Tai ccc ccciccciccccsccccccsccsvecvevacs . 50.00 
Roselle Mill & Lumber Co., Roselle, Ill.........................000005 . 25.00 
Rosemary Pine Lumber Mills, South Mansfield, La.................... 50.00 
Roth, Filbert, Ann Arbor, Mich.............cccccsesccess egusscncdeacee See 
eR Re errr rr ee . §.00 
Rothrock, Dr. J. T.. West Ceested, POmees. no... i.e csc cccnccccsaces 5.00 
Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Co., New Orleans, La........................ 50.00 
I ae i, BEI BN eo io ciicis ccc cde nsecasscwddeviavensiossameds 10.00 
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Sabine Lamber Ca., Tesmmeet, Tete saa - nc ccccscssccsccesiseccccsserns 25.00 
Sabine River Lumber & Logging Co., Oakdale, La.......:.............. 22.70 
St. Bermard Cypress Ca., Arael BD. O., Ulise casos cccecciccsccccsccccseses 25.00 
St. Tammany Lumber Mfg. Co., Ramsay, La................-.-..+-.0+- 20.00 
Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., — CE ere 20.00 
BONN Fe Shin Bader. cccce ctwasecwncnsccscensusccacevonsne 10.00 
Sash & Door Mfgrs. of Phila., spiiladeiphia, | | RE ern SES 25.00 
Schofield Bros., Philadelphia, dn ateddndonsus ae.c0s'49 640 sas eeets 
Schofield-Lance Co., Reading, Penna.. 
a rere coer cere i 
Schwing Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La....................... 25.00 
CCE is Wes Tes CI ie le I ce cccnecececccccvdvesecsccssccces 4.00 
Seawell Lumber Co., W. P., Kansas City, Mo.................:.csceeeee 2.50 
Senden, Judie Glisatats Te. Te. TOMMGI oo cs. cnn cocci ccccscsccvcsewsceess 10.00 
Sherman, Jr., John Abner, Calumet, Mich......................-.000200: 1.00 
Seis. Ts Mite CI Mace tse cee cuacendncnosisccudacvcceceusess 5.00 
SEEOe, Tier Beg MO Ovals codnsccanscconcesccccncccecesesasdeccsneane 25.00 
Simms, Frederick R., Chislehurst, Kent, England...................... 6.50 
Slicer, Miss Henrietta W., Baltimore, Md.......................00 cece 2.00 
Sasith Lamber Co., Fred A, Maciiend, Bb... 2... cnn cccccccccccsceces 10.00 
Smith Carothers Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn.......................... 10.00 
ar a DUG: Sak SR ME Dna idwateiddsslincatesdacnvarapcescsiveeees 2.00 
C. Sondheimer, Col., Sondheimer, La...................0eccceeceeeees 15.00 
pat. pe SE Sr rrrerr rr rere erect ore 25.00 
Southern Lumberman (through E. D. Tennant)........................ 25.00 
Southern Lumberman, Nashville, Tenn.......................-0.eeeeeeee .00 
SeeGCneIer, Te. Teg TERM GOB c ccc ccccesccccsscccedscess ¥ 
Se Ges eg, SPOS, CM eaccdecascsrnesendecccsecsceeisasagess . 
Stanton Forestry -Association, Stanton, Mich . 
UOTE Tne Gig Be Biss o dioica reece cnsctscccurssceace suse y 
Se ry Mies NE IO dah 6 bo eos consaccvonvevecnvéserengieenses F 
URC, SE i, Ne se oo oie ne veescecinescvecdvecinnwarseveds 25.00 
Stewart, Mrs. Cecil, Boston, Mass..................... wines sacre cae aoe: nn 
Stockton Members (through E. D. Tennant)............................ 50.00 
George W. Stoker & Son, Philadelphia, Penna.......................... 5.00 
Sunflower Lumber Co., Clarksdale, Miss. 5.00 
Tall Timber Lumber Co., Good Pine, La 25.00 
Tallahatchie Lumber Co., Philip, Miss..................... 25.00 
Oe PE eds, PO MIR oadicienxeeccodiscnacusiansstsccdddotents 10.00 
Texas Lumber Co., Shreveport, La................. 10.00 
Thorn, Miss Mary, Philadelphia, Penna....... 25.00 
TROTM, Tice DRM, Wilnic cis sccevicscicccsecsss 25.00 
a SS RR aa 7.00 
The Tionesta Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Penna.... 10.00 
Trask, Mrs. Jane, Utica, Mont.................... 1.00 
Bremiame Taeer Cog, Wee Liles vce sceccceccccsdsescccsevnccess 50.00 
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Triangle Lumber Co., Percy, MiSS...........-.-.:seeseeeseeeeeeereeeces 10.00 
Trout Creek Lumber Co., Trout Creek, La... ee ious 
oe Ae eS SEP er er re 5.00 
Ultch, George W., Kansas City, Mo................-. 1.00 
Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La........... iumubdennts 10.00 
Valley Log Loading Co., Memphis, Tenn..............-.-.--. 5.00 
Vickers, Mrs. J. V., Los Angeles, Calif.................seseeseereeeeees 2.00 
Victoria Lumber Co., Shreveport, La............. pap oietlnn cinloms chaise a 
Vosburgh, W. W., Pittsburgh, Penna............. Ay dean naa an Dee 
Waddel-Williams Lumber Co., Rhoda, La......... SALA SGM Sawa Rene Ree 25.00 
Wadesboro Lumber Co., Wadesboro, N. C................55: Saas 10.00 
Waldeck, D. D., Kansas City, Mo................... Sacsiwemaeswed vcee. ae 

Suey Rennes 50.00 


Walterboro Lumber Co., Walterboro, S. C.............. 
Ward, Kenneth O., Candor, N. Y.. Whe Oe eee 
Ward Lumber Co., Sunflower, Miss... 
Warde, G. H., Endeavor, Penn2...............ccccscescesccececcccsecees 
Warner, John, Philadelphia, Penna 





Washington Heights Century Club, Wilmington, Del................. 10.50 
Oe Ee ee er ee ee 25.00 
Weller, Mame E., Nashua, Towa. ..............ccccccccscseresescsccccece 5.00 
Wells Lumber Co., J. J.. Menominee, Mich.................-.--.0e0005 25.00 
Weston, Gertrude S., Skowhegan, Me................ i iecarceescee ae 
The H. Weston Lumber Co., Logtown, Miss.................-.....+-++++ 100.00 
ee RR Rs IN IB os 5 ving. ois0 sons ecsces cots crcvocson a 
Wetmore, George Peabody, Newport, R. I............. VRE Meare 150.00 
The Weyerhauser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash............ 500.00 


Wharton, William P., Groton, Mass.. NV SR: eee Ae! 100.00 
Wheeler & Dusenbury, Endeavor, Penna.. ee eh ou seaeee Sak petaiee ona i 
J. W. Wheeler & Co., Oakgrove, Miss.................... ; 
Wheeler, N. P., Jr., Endeavor, Penna............. 7 
The J. R. Wheler Co., Pittsburgh, Penna.......................eseeeee 
Myntie Oak Taber Ob, Con Grwve, GRIC......0.00ccccccscscccccsescense 
White, Capt. J. B., Kansas City, M 
Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Co., Whitecastle, La................... 
TWrheteenie Gath & Deer Aasm., Chicago, Tl...........0ccccccveccccccecs 
OE ee ea eee eee 
A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, La............. 
Wilde, Albert, Brooklyn, N. 
Williams Bros. Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo....................:0eseeeee 
F. B .Williams Cypress Co., Patterson, La....................cccseeeee 
The G. M. Williams Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga........................ 
Williamsport Hardwood Lumber Co., Williamsport, Penna........... 
NE Wr NIN MEIN, MRLs vic ons ceis scicpicneeuini'sniswesousecieeguisivisees om 
OR Oe SPOR Rs ENN BBs n oo nsciniivc ccc cncccccecsvesscscvesve 
A. G. Wineman & Sons, Greenville, Miss........................0.002... 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich.................. 
Wistar, Underhill and Nixon, Philadelphia, Penna..................... 
Wister-Heberton Co., Germantown, Phila., Penna...................... 
Wittenmyer Lumber Co., Harrisburg, Penna............................ 
ee Oe ere 
Wollweber, Otto, Reardon, Wash.. SPEER ES VGme don Abtiios 
John M. Woods & Co., East Cambridge, “Mass. agen le ch ace ee 
Woolman, Edward, Haverford, RS eer er 
Wright Lumber Co., Burt J., Kansas City, Mo.......................... 
Wyatt, Mrs. W. S., Chestnut Hill, Phila, Penna........................ 
Se SS a a reer 
—for the following members of the Bureau of Forestry: 
Agudo, Luis; Aguilar, Simplicio; Alpay, Fidel; Alvarez, 
Ramon J.; Alviar, Enrique; Aniano, David; Arizabal, Gregorio; 
Asperilla, Cirilo; Baldemore, Julio; Baltazar, Alajandro; Baba- 
ran, Santiago; Bana, Enrique; Barto, Roy; Bawan, Felix; 
Borja, Alfonso; Buenaflor, Florencio; Burns, Willism P.; Cad- 
wallader-Gibson Lumber Co.; Cailipan, Catalino; Calauag Wood 
Co.; Callahan, Arthur; Canario, Modesto; Causing, Ptolomeo; 
Cortez, Petronilo; William Crosby; Dacanay, Vicente; Dacli- 
son, Juliano D.; Defensor, Vicente J.; Franco, Felix; Gacad, 
Pedro; Gapus, Silverio; Garcia, Cipriano; Fontanilla, Esteban; 
Eugenio de la Cruz; Dollivar, Delos; Enriques, Melchor; Fer- 
nandez, Miss Pelagia; Fischer, Arthur F.; Flippin, James A.; 
Gillespie, J. B.; Gotaucoy Compania; Grooms, E. H.; Hannas, 
Alex.; Insular Lumber Co.; Johnson, Peter; jingo, Ramon; 
Laraya, Sixto; Leano, Eladio C.; Logan, James; Lopez, Juan; 
McCurdy, Fred; Macusi, Nicolas; Madrid, Ediberto; Mangabat, 
Manaloto, Rufino; Mangaliman, Simeon; Mariano, Clemente; 
Madina, Jose; Madina, Rafael; Mendoza, Antonio; Mendoza, 
Santiago; Mindanao Lumber Company; Miranda, Donato P.; 
Mueller, H. H.; Nava, Arcadio; Oliveror, Severo; Oteyza, 
Mauricio J.; Palileo, Antonio; Espiritu, Paraiso; Pfleider, Edw. 
J.; Porter, James; Pray, Fred L.; Racelis, Antonio P.; Ramo- 
nolos, Zacarias; Ramos, Vicente C.; Reyes, Silvino; Rice, 
W. M.; Rickard, Geo. L.; Hillorta, Benito; Rodriguez, Antonio; 
Rola, Francisco L.; Roque, Benito L.; Rosario, Mauro; Sajor, 
Valentia; Samaniego, Cornelio; Santillan, Eugenio; Santos, 
Eduards S.; Santos, Nicanor E.; Schneider, E. E.; Simeon, 
Macario; Walter A. Smith Company; Soriano, Doroteo; Tadle, 
Eugenio; Tamesis, Florencio; Tecson, Teodore; Tenorio, Floren- 
tino; Udasco, Antonio; Unga, Moro; Vicencio, Gregorio; White, 
J. M.; Williams, Chas. F.; C. de la Cruz; Aube, E. H.; Loudon, 
Thomas F.; Wallace, Thomas A.; Weber, C. M.; Tahbenah, 
W. S.; Jose, C. N.; Bernardo, Andres; Gangan, Pedro; Edmilao, 
E.; Mariano, C.; Danas, F.; Fernandez, M.; Bonomeo, H.; 
Mabagos, L.; Ilusouo, Pio. 
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PUGET MILL Co. | 


NUTTIN 


208 WALKER BLDG. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 




















FIR AND HEMLOCK LUMBER 
AND LATH 





MILLS AT PORT GAMBLE AND PORT LUDLOW, 
WASHINGTON 





MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
1029 LUMBER EXCHANGE 


AGENTS AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: 
POPE & TALBOTT 
859 TO 869 THIRD STREET 
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© the boys of the Dumber-jack Regiment, this Company 
y) is glad to send its message of greeting; and this it does 
with the greater warmtb and feeling because so many 
of its own rank and file went from mill and lumber- 
camp to join the early volunteers for overseas service. Se Se Se 
With the rigbt use of timber, civilization begins; and in the buge 
task of saving tbat civilization the American boys who knew bow 
to swing an are rendered a service as vital as any tbat this 
country contributed to victory. Se Se Se To these boys, and all 
their mates, this Company —in common witb all the industries 
of America—and in common witb all tbe lite of America—feels a 
gratitude for whicb no formal expression can be final. Se Se Se 
Brawn Company 


teunded 1852 


Portland, Maine 
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WELCOME HOME FORESTERS AND LUMBERMEN 























ADVISORY BOARD 


Representing Organizations Affiliated with the 
American Forestry Association 














National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association Lumbermen’s Exchange Empire State Forest Products Association 
JOHN M. WOODS, Boston, Mass. J. RANDALL WILLIAMS {R-, , Philadelphia, Pa. FERRIS J. MEIGS, New York ie 
W. CLYDE SYKES, Conifer, |. ae ye RF UNDE. ERHI L, —_— Pa. guage L. SISSON, Ss ee md 
R. G. BROWNELL, Williamsport, Pa. R. B. RAYNER, Philadelphia, Pa. SYKES, Utica, N. Y. 
California Forest Protective Association 
” pages eo Association MILES STANDISH, Ss Francisco, Cal. 
‘cos Ba , an Francisco, Cal. 
WILLIAM IRVINE “Chippewa Falls, Wis. ts Dae, ern” —hitaey Association CO. H. RHODES, San Francisco, Cal. 
EUSER, St. Paul, Minn. EVERETT E. AMEY, Portland, Me. 
F. H. BILLARD, Berlin, N. H. Minnesota Forestry Association 
National Association of Box Manufacturers W. T. COX, St. Paul, Minn. 
B. W. PORTER, Greenfield, Mass. PROF. D. LANGE, St. Paul, Minn. 
S. B. ANDERSON, Mem his, Tenn. . MRS. CARRIE BACKUS, St. Paul, Minn. 
ROBT. A. JOHNSON, inneapolis, Mina. Massachusetts Forestry Association 
NATHANIEL T. KIDDER, Milton, Mass. American Wood Preservers’ Association 
; 4 » Mass. 
Carriage Builders’ National Association © FREDERIC | pe Coetitige Mass, | MR. CARD, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


H. C. McLEAR, Mount Vernon, N. Y. MR. JOYCE, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
D. T. WILSON, New York F. J. — Baltimore Md. = 
P. S. EBRENZ, St. Louis, Missouri 


Camp Fire Cluh of America Southern Pine Association 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Ase’n WILLI AM BL GREELEY Washington, D. C. . WHITE, Kansas City, Mo. 
{, RANDALL WILLIAMS, f: » Philadelphia, Pa. 0. VAN DEN, New York E RHODES, New Orleans, La. 
RED’K S. UNDERHILL, Philadelphia, Pa. FREDERICK a RY REELAND, New York HENRY E. HARDTNER, Urania, La. 
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a hundredfold. Y 
make a feature of them. 


abound with their beauty? 


Let us send with our compliments our new monograph, “Flowering Trees 


and Shrubs.” 


HICK’S NURSERIES 

















FORESTRY SEEDS 


Send for my catalogue containing 
full list of varieties and prices 


Thomas J. Lane, Seedsman 


Dresher Pennsylvania 


BOX F 


DOLE 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


Naturalizing Trees and Shrubs 


Perhaps Nature has endowed you with an attractive landscape—Cedar 
fields, Bayberry domes, areas of Oak and Laurel, fields of Goldenrod, Asters, 
and thickets of Birch and Wild Roses. You can increase the natural beauty 
You can take every one of Nature’s mere suggestions and 
If a Bitte 
can’t a hundred Bittersweet set a hundred spots aflame? If a Dogwood has 
strayed in among the Cedars, why can’t a hundred Dogwoods make the field = 
If a Birch sounds a happy note somewhere else, 
why can’t a hundred Birches make it a hundred times more resplendent? 

When you have thus intensified the natural beauty, you have only begun 
to develop the boundless and fascinating possibilities. 
province to supplement Nature harmoniously. 
the Judas in early spring, the dense white banks of Silver Bell in May, the 
myriads of dainty yellow display of Koelreuteria in midsummer. 
all be naturalized in the edges of woodland and in Cedar fields or hedge-rows. 
They are all worth planting by the hundred. 
supply them in quantity at astonishingly low rates. 


t clambers over an old stump, why 


It ts still within your 
There are the purple mist of 


These can 





Very fortunately, too, we can 


WESTBURY, L. L, N. Y. 











WANTED. 


Position as City Forester, Park Forestry 
Expert, or Superintendent of large estate, by 
specialist in forestry, entomology, plant pathol- 
ogy, horticulture and tree repair work, just 
released from Army (6-8). Write . 


A. W. D., care of American Forestry. 




















Orchids = 











specialists in 
we collect, im- 
port, grow, sell and export this class of plants 
exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
Orchids may be had on application. Also spe- 
cial list of freshly imported unestablished 
Orchids. 

LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


are 


HEROIC DEAD 














PLANT MEMORIAL 
TREES FOR OUR 


























Simply dump a gross of screws 
(either wood or machine) into the 
hopper. The Machine does the rest. 





PUCUTTT TORE TOOTS PTET EET EET TET 


| Each Reynolds as a rule replaces 
from three to six operators. 


{| Power-Driven, Automatic, Maga- 
zine Feed, for either wood or 
machine screws. 


{| Made in many sizes and types for 
almost all work requiring screws. 


| Write for catalogue and testimo- 
nial letters from manufacturers 
who operate from two to twenty 
machines. 


< 
TTT 


Dept. F 


DRIVE SCREWS AUTOMATICALLY 


THE REYNOLDS MACHINE COMPANY 


MASSILLON OHIO 


! 


























138,500,000 FEET 


NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER 
FOR SALE 


Location and Amount.—A| 
the merchantable dead 
timber standing or down 
and all the live timber 
marked or designated for 
cutting on an area em- 
bracing about 17,300 
acres in Townships 32 
and 33 North, Ranges 
114, 115 and 116 West, 
Sixth Principal Meridian, 
North and South Forks 
of Cottonwood Creek 
Watershed, W yom ing 
National Forest, Wyom- 
ing, estimated to be 138,- 
500,000 feet B. M., more 
or less of lodgepole pine, 
Douglas fir and Engle- 
mann spruce saw, tie, and 
prop timber. 


Stumpage Prices.—Lowest 
rates considered, $2.00 
per M feet B. M. for saw 
timber, 8 cents per tie 
and %4 cent per linear 
foot for mine _ props. 
Rates to be reappraised 
after 3 years. 


Deposit.—With bid $5,000, 
to apply on _ purchase 
price if bid is accepted, 
or refunded if rejected. 


Final Date for Bids.—Seal- 
ed bids will be received 
by the District Forester, 
Ogden, Utah, up to and 
including June 16, 1919. 
The right to reject any 
and all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted 
full information concerning 
the character of the timber, 
conditions of sale, deposits 
and the submission of bids 
should be obtained from the 
District Forester, Ogden, 
Utah, or the Forest Super- 
visor, Afton, Wyoming. 
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J.GIBSON McILVAIN & CO. 


(Established 1798) 





58th & Woodland Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pennsylvania 




















Forest Engineering 
Summer School 


University of Georgia 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 


Eight-weeks Summer Camp on 
large lumbering and milling oper- 
ation in North Georgia. Field 
training: in Surveying, Timber 
Estimating, Logging Engineer- 
ing, Lumber Grading, Milling. 

Special vocational courses 

for rehabilitated soldiers. 
Exceptional opportunity to pre- 
pare for healthful, pleasant, lucra- 
tive employment in the open. 


(Special announcement sent upon 
request.) 








FORESTERS ATTENTION | 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will gladly print free of charge in this column 

advertisements of foresters, lumbermen and woodsmen, discharged or about 

to be discharged from military service, who want positions, or of persons 
| having employment to offer such foresters, lumbermen or woodsmen. 








ARBORICULTURIST is open to an engagement | 
to take charge of, or as assistant in City For- 
estry work. Experience and training, ten years, 
covering the entire arboricultural field—from 
planting to expert tree surgery—including nur- 
sery practice, and supervision in the care and 
detailed management of city shade trees. For 


further information, address Box 700, care of 
American Forestry. 


POSITION wanted by technically trained For- 
ester. Have had fourteen years experience 
along forestry lines, over five years on the 
National Forests in timber sale, silvicultural 
and administrative work; three years experi- 








NURSERY STOCK 
For 


Forest Planting 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 




















ence in city forestry, tree surgery and landscape 
work. Forester for the North Shore Park Dis- 
trict of Chicago. City forestry and landscape 
work preferred, but will be glad to consider 
other lines. Can furnish the best of reference. 
Address Box 600, Care American Forestry 
Magazine, Washington, D. C. (1-3) 





YOUNG MAN recently discharged from the U. S. 
Navy, wants employment with wholesale lum- 
ber manufacturer; college graduate; five year’s 
experience in nursery business; can furnish 
best of references. Address Box 675, Care 
American Forestry Magazine, Washington, 
BC. (1-3) 





Forestry or Nursery 


Greenland, 90-acre farm and 110 acres tim- 
ber: over half million feet milling, beside 
piling, ties and seedlings. 

Atlantic, 165-acre nursery, forestry and 
ornamental, chiefly. Terms, both 

Sport farm, 250 acres, lease. 


ROBERT J. SHOWELL, Ocean City, Md. 




















River Quelle Pulp & Lumber Company 


Manufacturers of 


SPRUCE 


Lumber Lath Pulpwood 


Head Office and Mills at: 


ST. PACOME, QUEBEC, CANADA 


On C.N. Rys. 75 Miles East of Quebec City 


| Also Mills at: 
| | LAPOINTE, POWERVILLE AND RIVER MANIE 


| On National Transcontinental Railway 


























| HILL’S 
| Seedlings and Transplants 
| 


ALSO TREE SEEDS 
FOR REFORESTING 


EST for over half a century. All 
| | leading hardy sorts, grown in im- 
mense quantities. Prices lowest. Quali- 
ty highest. Forest Planter’s Guide, also 
price lists are free. Write today and 
mention this magazine. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 


|| BOX 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 


| 








CHOOSING A SCHOOL? 
Sargent’s Handbook of 
American Private Schools 


describes critically and discriminatingly Pri- 
vate Schools of all classifications. In addition 
to the readable and interesting descriptions, 
the tables facilitate an easy comparison of 
relative Cost, Size, Special Features, etc. 
A GUIDE BOOK FOR PARENTS 
Our Educational Service Bureau will be glad 
to advise and write you intimately about any 
School or class of Schools in which you are 
interested. 
Silk Cloth, 700 pages, $2.50. 


Circulars and sample pages on request 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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The 
New York State 
College of 
Forestry 


Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NDER-GRADUATE courses in 

Technical Forestry, Paper and 

Pulp Making, Logging and Lum- 
bering, City Forestry, and Forest 
Engineering, all leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Special oppor- 
tunities offered for post-graduate 
work leading to degrees of Master of 
Forestry, Master of City Forestry, 
and Doctor of Economics. 

A one-year course of practical 
training at the State Ranger School 
on the College Forest of 1,800 acres 
at Wanakena in the Adirondacks. 

State Forest Camp of three months 
open to any man over 16, held each 
summer on Cranberry Lake. Men 
may attend this Camp for from two 
weeks to the entire summer. 

The State Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion of 90 acres at Syracuse and an 
excellent forest library offer unusual 
opportunities for research work. 














School of Forestry 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Four Year Course, with op- 
portunity to specialize in 
General Forestry, Log- 
ging Engineering, and 
Forest Grazing. 

Forest Ranger Course of 
high school grade, cover- 
ing three years of five 
months each. 


Special Short Course cover- 
ing twelve weeks design- 
ed for those who cannot 
take the time for the 
fuller courses. 


Correspondence Course in 
Lumber and Its Uses. No 
tuition, and otherwise ex- 
penses are the lowest. 

For Further Particulars Address 

Dean, School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 








< 


AMERICAN 


FORESTRY 





UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 
Maintained by State and Nation 


IHE FORESTRY DEPART- 

MENT offers a four years’ 
undergraduate curriculum, lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry. 


eee e808 
Opportunities for full techni- 
cal training, and for specializing 


in problems of the Northeastern 
States and Canada. 
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John M. Briscoe, 
Professor of Forestry 


*ex eee * 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 


ROBERT J. ALEY, Pres’t, 
Orono, Maine 




















Forestry at 
University of 
Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


FOUR-YEAR, undergraduate 
course that prepares for the 
practice of Forestry in all its 
branches and leads to the degree of 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN FORESTRY 


Opportunity is offered for grad- 
uate work leading to the degree of 
Master of Science in Forestry. 


The course is designed to give a 
broad, well-balanced training in the 
fundamental sciences as well as in 
technical Forestry, and has, conse- 
quently, proven useful to men en- 
gaged in a variety of occupations. 

This school of Forestry was estab- 
lished in 1903 and has a large body 
of alumni engaged in Forestry work. 

For announcement giving 
Complete information and list 
of alumni, address 


FILIBERT ROTH 














HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


DEPT. OF FORESTRY 
BUSSEY INSTITUTION 








FFERS specialized graduate 

training leading to the de- 
gree of Master of Forestry in the 
following fields : — Silviculture 
and Management, Wood Tech- 
nology, Entomology 
Dendrology, and (in co-opera- 
tion with the Graduate School 
of Business Administration) the 


Forest 


Lumber Business. 


For further particulars 
address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 


Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 




















ome 
Yale School of 


Forestry 





Established in 1900 





A Graduate Department of Yale 
University 
The two years technical course pre- 


pares for the general practice of for- 
estry and leads to the degree of 


Master of Forestry. 
Special opportunities in all branches 
of forestry for 
Advanced and Research Work. 
For students planning to engage 
in forestry or lumbering in the 
Tropics, particularly tropical Amer- 
ica, a course is offered in 
Tropical Forestry. 
Lumbermen and others desiring in- 


struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 
Special Students. 

A field course of eight weeks in the 
summer is available for those not 
prepared for, or who do not wish 
to take the technical courses. 





For further information and cata- 
logue, address: The Director of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, U. S. A. 
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WHETHER you build or 

whether you buy, 
whether you rent to others 
or from others, AMERICAN 
ForEstRY MAGAZINE is 
eager to serve you. Write 
us regarding your Real Es- 
tate problems. We may be 
able to offer some practical 
suggestions. 


REAL ESTATE EDITOR 
American Forestry Magazine 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Long Island Real Estate 


WILLIAM H. WINTERS 
299 Madison Avenue New York City 
Or Westhampton Beach, N. Y. 





Forestry or Nursery 


Greenland, 90-acre farm and 110 acres tim- 
ber: over half million feet milling, beside 
piling, ties and seedlings. 

Atlantic, 165-acre nursery, forestry and 
ornamental, chiefly. Terms, both. 

Sport farm, 250 acres, lease. 


ROBERT J. SHOWELL, Ocean City, Md. 





Along the South Shore 
Attractive Properties for Sale or Rent 


BABYLON 224 vicisiey WEST ISLIP 


EXCLUSIVE OFFERING 
Large Water Front Estates with Com- 
modious Houses, Spacious Grounds. 
Furnished or Unfurnished Houses to 
Rent for Season or Year. 


JEREMIAH ROBBINS 


Telephone Babylon 22 
BABYLON LONG ISLAND 





WANTED 


Retired Army officer desires to rent with a 
view to purchasing a home, to comprise 
5 to 10 acres, within easy reach of Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore or Washington. Lake 
or river frontage preferred. Extensive im- 
provements not necessary but must have 
light, water, sewage disposal and telephone 
service. Address Box 40, care of AMER- 
ICAN FORESTRY, Washington D. C. 


FARMS 


Dairy, grain, fruit, poultry. Hiiiage, lake 
shores, ocean fronts. Stock, tools and 
crops often included to settle quickly. 
Write nearest office for complete Illus- 
trated Catalogue of bargains in many 
states. 


E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 
Dept. 2717 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicage 
Omaha 

















HE readers of AMERICAN ForRESTRY 

MAGAZINE are—fully 90% of them— 
owners of their own homes. Not only is 
their potential buying power large, but they 
possess judgment, taste, discrimination and 
appreciation—qualities needed in the wise 
selection of properties, educational institu- 
tions, books, publications, utilities, luxuries, 
conveniences, investments, paintings, jewels, 
curios, museum, specimens, pets, livestock, 
automobiles, etc. 


REAL ESTATE EDITOR 
American Forestry Hiegecine 
WASHINGTON, D. 
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| RAYMOND B THOMPSON 


[REAL ESTATE) = 


XCEPTIONAL op- % 
portunity to pur-@ 
chase or lease special 

and preferred shore fronts and coun- 
try estates. Exclusive listings. 


RAYMOND B. THOMPSON 


Smith Building GREENWICH, CONN. 
Tel. 866 Greenwich 


SUL 
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ESTIMA AAMT T TC eeUInTnTT y Oe 


Timber Estimates and Maps 


Forest Management and Protection 
Improvement Cuttings, Planting 


Boundary Surveys. 


COOLIDGE & CARLISLE 
Consulting Foresters 


BANGOR, : - . 





Please Mention American Forestry Magazine when writing advertisers 











TO EVERY reader of 

AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MaGAZINE who mentions 
this publication in writing 
to advertisers, we shall be 
happy to send a copy of a 
bulletin issued by the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association 

entitled, 


“Selecting Shade Trees” 





American Forestry Magazine 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Country Estates and Homes 


Along the Hudson 
Along the Sound 
Among the Hills 


Kenneth Ives & Co. 


Real Estate Broker 
1 East 42nd St. NEW YORE 


ALONG THE SOUND 


Chas Field Griffen & Co. 


11 East 42nd St. NEW YORE 
Murray Hill 6441 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES 


Long Island, Westchester County, Nearby 
Connecticut, Morristown, New Jersey 


We Specialize in These Sections 


PEASE & ELLIMAN 


340 Madison Ave. NEW YORE CITY 























WANTED—By a member of the 
American -Forestry Association a 
tract of about one thousand acres in 
New York State within 150 or 200 
miles of Buffalo for hunting, fishing 
and vacation purposes. Valuable 
timber not essential—cut-over land 
preferred. Address “Member,” in 
care of American Forestry Magazine, 
Washington, D. C. 


MOUNT KISCO 


Farms and Country Estates 


Midst the hills and lakes of Wescheste’ 
County 
JOSEPH E. MERRIAM 


MOUNT KISCO, N. Y. 
Telephone Nos. 500 and 603 











1337-1339 F STREET,N.W. 
WASHINGTON,D<. 


ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 


AND 


[LLUSTRATORS 


3 COLOR PRocess WORK 
ELECTROTYPES 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
& SERVICE 


Phone Main 8274 














AMERICAN FORESTRY 





DEPARTMENT OF 
FORESTRY 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 


PROFESSIONAL course in 

Forestry, covering four years 

of college work, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 
Thorough and practical training for 
Government, State, -Municipal and 
private forestry. 
Four months are spent in camp in 
the woods in forest work. 
Graduates who wish to specialize 
along particular lines are admitted 
to the “graduate forest schools” as 
candidates for the degree of Master 
of Forestry on the successful com- 
pletion of one year’s work. 








For further information address 
Department of Forestry 


Pennsylvania State College 





| State College, Pa. 











WHEN YOU BUY 


PHOTO - ENGRAVINGS 


buy the right kind--That is, the 
particular style and finish that will 
best illustrate your thought and 
print best where they are to be 
used. Such engravings are the real 
quality engravings for you, whether 
they cost much or little. 

We have a reputation for intelligent- 
ly co-operating with the buyer to 
give him the engravings that will 
best suit his purpose-- 

Our little house organ ‘‘Etchings’’ is 
full of valuable hints--Send for it. 


H. A. GATCHEL, Pres. C. A. STINSON, Vice-Pres. 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


In one or more colors 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 








PLANT MEMORIAL TREES FOR OUR HEROIC DEAD 





PLANT TREES 
PROTECT FORESTS 
USE FORESTS 





This is the only Popular 

National Magazine de- 

voted to trees and forests 
and the use of wood. 


American Forestry Association 
1410 H STREET N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I hereby accept membership in The American 


Forestry Association and enclose check for $ 


ly printed and illustrated monthly, is sent to 


h d 





NOTE—American Forestry M i a 





all except $1.00 members, or without membership the subscription price is $3.00 a year. 


CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP 


Subscribing Membership 

Contributing 

Sustaining 

Life 

Patron ‘ : : ; 
Annual Membership, without Magazine 


$ 3.00 
10.00 
25.00 

100.00 
1000.00 
1.00 


Canadian Postage 25c extra; Foreign Postage, 50c extra. 
($2.00 of the fee is for AMERICAN FORESTRY.) 


Name 


Street. 
City 


PLANT MEMORIAL TREES 














